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EPRESENTING the public health 
nutritionist on our January career 

cover is Helen Ger Olson. She is dietary 
consultant with the Division of Maternal 
and Child Health, The Kansas State 
Board of Health in Topeka and staff 
member of a Licensing Unit for Child 
Care Facilities now being developed. 

Her work involves establishing poli- 
cies on nutrition standards for group 
care facilities and giving consultation 
service to child welfare agencies, chil- 
dren’s institutions and other group 
units for children. One such institution 
is the Wichita Children’s Home where 
she is pictured with young Terry 
Mitchell and Tommie Helson. At pres- 
ent, Miss Olson is working with the 
Home to help it meet required nutrition 
standards for permanent licensing. 

Her other activities include consulta- 
tion service to the Division of Hospital 
Facilities, education programs, partici- 
pation in health workshops, planning 
cooperative programs with other agen- 
cies and preparing teaching material. 

Helen Olson graduated from the 
University of Minnesota and completed 
her internship at Vanderbilt University. 
She was hospital dietitian at the Mayo 
Clinic and in the army, then served 
five years as director of Nutrition Serv- 
ices for the Virginia State Health De- 
partment, 

Students may obtain information 
about the opportunities in this field 
from the publication, Fascinating 
Careers Waiting for Girls in Public 
Health and Social Welfare, recently 
prepared by a special committee of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and available from AHEA headquarters. 


UR lead article takes a look at Fam- 

ily Living in the U.S. This report 
is based on the “Rural Family Living 
Charts,” prepared by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
last fall for the annual outlook confer- 
ence of Extension workers in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. | For those 
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who are interested, these charts may be 
obtained from the Bureau while the 
free supply lasts, or film strips of the 
charts can be purchased. Turn to page 
14 to learn of the economic trends 
affecting farm and urban family living. 

Since all teachers are concerned with 
techniques of evaluation, we are pleased 
to include this month the article 
Evaluation Today by Hazel Hatcher, 
professor of home economics at The 
Pennsylvania State College. On page 
17, Dr. Hatcher offers many helpful 
suggestions for informal evaluation. 
Other techniques are given in a recent 
bulletin prepared by Dr. Hatcher and 
graduate students entitled, “Evaluation 
Techniques as Effective Teaching Tech- 
niques in Home Economics.” It is 
available from the College. 

How student teachers can say “thank 
you” to supervising teachers is report- 
ed on page 18 by Isabella McQuesten 
associate professor of home economics 
education at Oregon State College in 
Let’s Exchange Ideas—a new column 
being introduced this month. In it we 
hope to present short articles with ideas 
particularly useful to “on the job” 
teachers and teacher trainers. Won't 
you send your favorite teaching tips to 
share in this column? 

The new acrylic fiber has made tre- 
mendous strides since it was first in- 
troduced in 1948. Latest developments 
in Orlon and Acrilan are described by 
Marie Antoinette Falcone in the article 
on page 20. Next month, Miss Falcone 
will conclude the series on the man- 
made fibers with a discussion of Vicara. 

Homemaker and _ teacher combine 
their interests in Lighting for Home 
Sewing on page 22. Clothing teachers 
will find much useful information in 
this article on satisfactory lighting for 
the various sewing processes. It is writ- 
ten by Frances F. Mauck, director of the 
Sewing Studio in Decatur, Georgia and 
Mildred Patton, a homemaker who has 
had experience in the lighting field with 
a public utilities firm. 

Teaching Foods and Nutrition to 
Adults was written by Virginia Leslie 
while a teacher of homemaking edu- 
cation for adults in Tampa, Florida. 
After teaching ten successful classes last 
year with this resource unit as a guide, 
she has submitted it with the hope 
that it will be helpful to other teachers 
who may be developing similar adult 
classes. Last fall, Miss Leslie was ap- 
pointed assistant state supervisor of 
homemaking education in Florida. Part 
I of her resource unit is found on page 
29; Part II will follow next month. 
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T is customary at the beginning of 

a new year to look at the outstand- 
ing events of the year just past and as- 
sess their implications for the future. 
As we review the articles and reports 
that have crossed our editorial desk, it 
seems that the most important trend in 
home economics is the increased aware- 
ness of the economic and social forces 
affecting family living and a growing 
concern for ways in which home econo- 
mists can help families meet the re- 
sulting changes. 

The wealth of material collected for 
the Mid-Century Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth and through the 1950 
Census is now being utilized to give an 
overall picture of families. Home 
economics leaders emphasize the respon- 
sibility of using these facts to develop 
new programs which will help families 
to adjust to, resist or compensate for 
the many changes affecting them. They 
also emphasize that contents of home 
economics courses must be evaluated in 
terms of needs of the time. 

For example, since women compose 
one-third of the labor force in this 
country and more than half of these 
women are married, implications are 
suggested for the restudy of home man- 
agement practices to meet special needs. 
Changing concepts in home economics 
education also stress that homemaking 
is a partnership in which men are as 
greatly concerned as women. Needs of 
older members of the population must 
be considered as well as those of the 
on-coming generation. Leaders urge, 
too, the importance of working closely 
with all community groups and facili- 
ties to develop more effective programs. 

It has been interesting to observe that 
manuscripts submitted to our magazine 
in the last year have dealt with these 
changing concepts of family-centered 
courses, with new approaches to adult 
homemaking programs, with new meth- 
ods of utilizing community resources 
and interpreting the home economics 
program to the community. 

Home economists deserve applause 
for their efforts to realistically evaluate 
their work in terms of the particular 
groups they are trying to reach. Good 
wishes for progress in this new year. 
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Advanee 


The easy-to-cut, easy- 


to-sew PRECISION pattern... 


makes sewing easier for be- 


ginners and quicker for ex- 


perts. No margins to trim... 


No fabric wastage. 


ADVANCE PATTERN 
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The finest in fashions 


Yours for the making 





co., INC., 

















SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION PATTERNS... 


designed to help you demonstrate 
the differences that exist 
in Girls, Teen-Age, Junior Miss 


and Miss sizes. 








Education Department 
Advance Pattern Co., Inc. 
1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me a set of Demonstration Patterns, 























1407 BROADWAY, 


Name Wii 
Jr. High 
School = : — 
[_] Others 
Address 
City Zone —____ State = 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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oo NEWS NOTES... 





EVENTEEN women _ representing 

some half dozen European coun- 

tries attended a four-week workshop 
this fall for the purpose of studying 
methods of American homemaking. 
The workshop, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, was the first of its 
kind. 

Here, the foreign “coeds” concentrat- 
ed on learning methods for improving 
the standards of living of farm families 
and making work easier for farm house- 
wives in France, the Netherlands, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Norway and Sweden. 
Along with “American partners,” the 
women worked in classes and labora- 
tories. Home economics students from 
the University of ‘Tennessee helped 
to teach them food planning, preserva- 
tion and preparation. The European 
women also saw extension teaching 
methods and visited a TVA test demon- 
stration farm, a community cannery 
and local farm and city homes. 

Claire Gilbert, associate professor 
of home demonstration methods at the 
University of Tennessee, served as the 
workshop’s chairman. Elizabeth Hoene, 
a German student who had received a 
master’s degree in foods and _ nutri- 
tion at the university, was vice-chair- 
man. Other teachers of the workshop 
included Dr. Louise Stanley, Dr. Fred 
P. Frutchey, Clinton G. Gaylord and 
Mena Hogan from the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations of the USDA 
in addition to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee College of Home 
Economics and College of Agriculture 
and Agricultural Extension Service. 

The European students, who are in 
such fields as home economics, teach- 
ing and social work, plan a six-months 
stay in this country. While here, they 
will be guests in several farm homes 
throughout the United States. 


New Jersey College for Women 

ds New Majors 
pre-professional art curricula 
and two new home economics majors 
have been approved by the faculty of 
New Jersey College for Women, Rut- 
gers University. They will be listed 
for the first time in the 1952-53 col- 
lege catalog. 

Making up the two curricula in art 
are interior decoration and costume 
design and illustration. One of the 
new home economics majors will be a 
sequence in foods and nutrition; the 
other a combined major of home eco- 


Two 
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nomics and journalism. The foods 
and nutrition major will supplement 
the already existing nutrition course 
designed to meet recommendations of 
the ADA for nutritionists, dietitians 
and institution managers. According 
to Helen W. Hazen, chairman of the 
home economics department at New 
Jersey College for Women, these ma- 
jors have been added to help meet 
the demand for graduates in these 
fields. 

Also, a $200 home economics scholar- 
ship has been established by the New 
Jersey Dietetics Association for a New 
Jersey high school graduate who plans 
to enroll in the home economics cur- 
riculum of nutrition and_ institution 
administration, foods and _ nutrition, 
teacher training, or home economics- 
journalism at the New Jersey College 
for Women. The award will be made 
on the basis of financial need, general 
character and scholarship ability. 


Traffie Safety Award 
for Women 


The National Safety Council has an- 
nounced the establishment of the Carol 
Lane Award to recognize and reward 
women’s achievements in traffic safety. 
In making the announcement, Ned 
Dearborn, president of the Council, 
stated that since women are most ef- 
fective in inspiring and teaching safe- 


SNELL I a IIE: 
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Dates to Remember 
February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 
February 14—Valentine’s Day 
February 22—Washington’s Birthday 
February 27—Ash Wednesday 
April 13—Easter 
April 14—Pan American Day 
April 26-May 3—National Baby Week 
May 10—Mothers Day 
June 24-26—Biennial convention of the 


Canadian Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


June 24-27—Forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 2-6—Third national convention of 
the Future Homemakers of America, 


Columbus, Ohio 


* 
AREER AS TICE: 





ty, their efforts must be stimulated by 
every available means. 

The award, to be administered by the 
National Safety Council through a 
grant of the Shell Oil Company, is 
named after the women’s travel direc- 
tor of the oil company. First prize 
will consist of a $1,000 defense bond 
and a statuette by an outstanding sculp- 
tor. Three additional winners will re- 
ceive plaques honoring their contri- 
bution to the preservation of lives. 
Presentation of the first awards will be 
made at the National Safety Congress 
in October, 1952. 


Additional information and entry 
blanks may be obtained from Alice 
Catherine Mills, director of women’s 


activities, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], 
Illinois. 


Department of Home Economics 

in N.E.A. to Meet Regionally 

The Department of Home Economics 
in the National Education Association 
has announced its 1952 schedule of re- 
giona Imeetings. The meetings, which 
will coincide with those of the American 
School Administrators, are as _ fol- 
lows: St. Louis—February 23, Los An- 
geles—March 8 and Boston—April 5. 
The Department will also meet at the 
Annual Meeting of the N.E.A. in De- 
troit, Michigan on June 30, 1952. 

Membership of the Department of 
Home Economics has been consistently 
increasing. From 700 members in 
1948-49, membership went to 1,023 in 
1949-50 and to 1,600 in 1950-51. The 
goal for 1952 is 3,000 members. Infor- 
mation on how to become a member 
can be obtained from Mary E. Mark, 
director of the Home Economics Di- 
vision of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, president; or Lucille C. Fee, Col- 
orado state supervisor of homemaking 
education, treasurer. 


From Here to There— 

Selma Madrin Andrews has been ap- 
pointed director of consumer services 
for Nesco, Inc. Her new work will 
include directing all home economics, 
demonstration, coordination and con- 
sumer relations programs for the com- 
pany. She was formerly manager of 
the Hotpoint Institute. 


Helen Budd formerly equipment edi- 
tor with Macfadden Publications has 
joined the public relations department 
of General Foods Corporation. Her 
new work will center around laundry 
products in the product publicity area. 
Mrs. Budd holds a B.S. from Connecti- 
cut State Teachers College and M.A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia. Dur- 
ing World War II, she supervised WAC 
mess halls and was on the General 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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WOULD like to subscribe to Prac- 
tical Home Economics because I am 
sure that this publication would give 
me valuable information for the wom- 
en’s program which I do on WCAU 
Radio and Television, and also for a 
graduate seminar which I conduct at 
Drexel Institute of Technology, “Tele- 
vision in Home Economics.” Will you 
start a subscription for me at once and 

bill me accordingly. 
RutTH WEIR MILLER 


Educational Director WCAU 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(The graduate seminar which Mrs. 
Miller conducts at Drexel Institute of 
Technology was described in the TV 
Corner of the October issue of Prac- 
tical.) 


All Like PHE 


We greatly appreciate the Annual 
September listing. In fact .. . on our 


staff we vie with each other for posses-. 


sion of our one subscription to Practical 
Home Economics. 

ELIZABETH R. LANDELS 

Calgary School Board 

Calgary, Alberta 


Asks Help on Schoolroom 
Christmas Decorations 
I enjoy reading Practical Home Eco- 
nomics magazine very much and find it 
very helpful in food, interior decora- 
tion and clothing classes especially. I 
would like some suggestions about 
Christmas decorations for a home eco- 
nomics department. ‘There are many 
suggestions for home decorations I have 
gotten from your magazine in previous 
years and I thought you might have 
some information concerning school 
classroom decorating. 
Rutu A. Boyp 
Pleasant Grove High School 
Burlington, North Carolina 
Wants Knife Article Reprints 

In the April, 1951 issue of Practical 
Home Economics there is a reference in 
the Letters section to an article previ- 
ously published on knives and the ma- 
terials that make them efficient and long 
lasting. Is a reprint of this article 

available, and at what cost? 
MERNA M. MONROE 


University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


(What Makes a Good Knife? written 
by Nell White of Purdue University for 
the January 1951 Issue of Practical ts 
the article referred to by Miss Monroe. 
Tear sheets of the article are available 
on request.) 
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This NEW Recipe Book 


NARIELE 


fo every student in your class! 





Here's a booklet packed full of brand new recipes. 
Contains a wealth of "know how" on cooking meats, 
vegetables, soups, breads, cookies, cakes, frostings, 
uddings, and sauces. Easy-to-follow instructions show 
ow to prepare a wide variety of foods—ranging from 
tempting waffles to tender Bohemian steak. 


Specially prepared for the classroom, “Menu 
Magic" is FREE to home economics teachers. Every 
student will want a copy for class and home use. 


Bot cal we — below today. Be sure to specify 


National Cotton Council 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 


Please mail to me, without charge______copies of 
"Menu Magic with Margarine.’ 
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School 
City State 
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MOVIE IN RICH, FULL COLOR 
AND A VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL 


COLOR SLIDE FILM! 


H.... important news for every Home Eco- 


nomics teacher! Now, for the first time, a 
unique combination of an educational movie 
integrated with a practical slide film enables 
you to give students a dramatic, visual presen- 
tation of the principles of jelly making never be- 
fore possible! This makes jelly teaching easier 
for you and more interesting to your students. 


For instance, the entertaining and educa- 
tional motion picture, “Treasures for the 
Making,” photographed in rich color, written 
with the guidance of leading educators in the 
Home Economics field, and produced under 
the technical supervision of the General Foods 
Consumer Service Department, accomplishes 
important objectives. 


First, it dramatizes jelly making — arousing 
the creative urge of the student to make her 
own jellies and jams. Second, it depicts graph- 
ically complete presentations of jelly-making 
processes, including the long-boil as well as the 
short-boil method. Third, it points out the rea- 
sons for jelly-making techniques and failures. 
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Yours for the asking— 


1. 20-minute color movie—available on loan! 


2. Jelly-demonstration color slide film— 


absolutely FREE! 


And, fourth, it gives an actual demonstration 
on how to make delicious jellies any time of 
year with fresh, frozen, canned, dried, and 
bottled fruits and juices. 


As for the pictorially beautiful color slide 
film, you'll find it an important tool in making 
classroom jelly sessions far easier. This fea- 
tures a detailed demonstration of the short-boil 
method that can be assimilated quickly by 
students and enables you to give a complete 
jelly lesson in just one classroom period. To 
assist you further, you'll also receive a combina- 


tion film manual and Teacher’s Guide.* 


*Send requests for slide film prints 
and movie loan (along with first and 
second choice of dates) to Frances 
Barton, Dept. FX, General Foods 
Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, Neu 


York 17,.N.Y¥. 


Now—Any Time 
Is Jelly Time 
with Certo and 
Sure-Jell! 


Products of General Foods 
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HE art of making homemade jams 

and jellies is depicted in a newly 

released motion picture, Treasures 
for the Making, and a supplementary 
slide film by the Certo and Sure-Jell 
Division of General Foods. These color 
films were particularly designed for use 
in home economics classes and women’s 
organizations. ‘The motion _ picture, 
running 20 minutes, illustrates the two 
methods of jam and jelly making: the 
short-boil method using liquid and pow- 
dered fruit pectin, and the long-boil 
method without added pectin. With the 
use of dried, frozen and bottled fruits 
and juices as well as fresh fruits, the 
film stresses that jams and jellies can 
be made throughout the year. The 
supplementary slide film gives a de- 
tailed lesson on the short-boil method. 

A combination film manual and 
teacher’s guide accompany each film. 
The motion picture is available on a 
free loan basis. <A free print of the 
slide film is offered to schools and or- 
ganizations upon request. The films 
can be obtained from Consumer Serv- 
ice Department, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
NY. 


New Projection Sereen 

News in audio-visual equipment is 
a new projection screen which permits 
the showing of movies and slides in 
lighted rooms. With this screen, normal 
ventilation can be retained. Also, stu- 
dents may take notes and supplemen- 
tary material used during the film’s 
showing. 

The 22 pound screen measures 40” x 
40” and has an unbreakable projec- 
tion surface. It is equipped with doors 
which protect the surface and allow 
easy storage. An added feature 
is a tilting chain at the top of the 
screen which makes it possible to tilt 


safe, 


the screen to give a perfect viewing 
angle to everyone in the audience. The 
screen can be placed on a table or 
desk or permanently installed in front 
of a blackboard. A stand for use in 
conjunction with the Classroom Screen 
is also available. Price of the screen 
is $39.75 and the screen stand, $12.50, 
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with prices slightly higher on the West 
Coast. Further information can be 
obtained from Milt Sherman, Radiant 
Manufacturing Corporation, 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, Illinois. 


New Discussion Films 

Two new films have been added to 
the “Discussion Problems in Group Liv- 
ing” series. They are Other People’s 
Property and The Outsider. This series, 
designed to encourage audience dis- 
cussion of problems presented in the 
films, is aimed at the 5-9th grade level. 

Attacking the problem of vandalism, 
the first film is the story of three boys 
whose prank results in serious property 
damage. The other depicts a young 
girl who feels rejected in her school 
group. Her responsibilities as well as 
those of the group are stressed in help- 
ing her adjust to the social group re- 
quirements. These one reel films are 
$45 each and available from Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City 17. 








TV Corner 


JELEVISION is a regular activity for 

the Home Service Department of 

the Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany. Its two TV programs are “Look- 
in’ at Cookin’” over WKY-TV_ in 
Tulsa and “Kitchen Close-Ups” over 
KOTV in Oklahoma City. The half 
hour afternoon programs are televised 
five days a week from live studio kitch- 
ens which have been permanently in- 
stalled by the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company. They are known as Tele-gas 
Kitchens. 

Under the direction of Mildred R. 
Clark, the Home Service staff plan, 
write, try out recipes, rehearse and give 
the programs. Planning is done about 
two months in advance although 
changes are often made due to season- 
al changes in availability of foods and 
market conditions. 

In the studio kitchen advance 
preparations are made by the Home 


Service director and one assistant. The 
assistant does not appear before the 
camera or help on the show. Since 
the cabinets in the kitchens are fully 
equipped and all utensils are placed 
in order ahead of time, it is unnecessary 
to have a second person working in 
the area. Above all, naturalness is 
stressed. For instance, if a piece of 
equipment is forgotten, the director 
goes to the cabinet, camera following 
her, to get it. 

Food for the telecast is arranged for 
by the staff member in charge. The 
studio, which sells time to various spon- 
sors, pays the food costs. Sponsors 
usually buy time on a_thirteen-week 
basis. Some are featured once or twice 
a week while others participate on the 
program every day. Food, equipment 
and household supplies are the prod- 
ucts advertised. 

During the program, from three to 
five foods are shown in various stages 
of preparation and cooking. Usually 
the preparation of the food is shown 
and the finished food, ready for serv- 
ing, is displayed. Where possible, all 
steps are shown. This sometimes re- 
quires preparation of the recipe three 
times in order to show the different 
stages. 

For close-ups, KOTV uses a double 
mirror, both parts of which are ad- 
justable up and down at various angles. 
Two large framed mirrors are placed 
on wooden uprights, one at a height 
of eight or nine feet, the other at about 
four feet. The upper mirror is placed 
to catch the image of the food on the 
table. The lower mirror then reflects 
the image caught by the upper one and 
faces the camera at an angle. In many 
cases, angle “shots” from above can be 
caught with this simple device that 
even the closeup camera is unable to 
get. 

Demonstration tables are especially 
designed for easy, convenient handling 
of equipment. The curved front is 


solid. On the demonstrator’s — side, 
shelves are built in to accommodate 
utensils. The table is built on con- 


cealed rollers and is easily moved to 
the most suitable spot. 

Guests frequently participate on the 
shows. These include visiting home 
economists, chefs from hotels and _res- 
taurants, children, foreign brides and 
specialists in various fields. Favorite 
foods are prepared and discussed by 
the visitors as well as by the home 
economists doing the show. 

Viewers are invited to send _ for 
recipes if they were unable to write 
them down as they are given during 
the program. As a result, a large num- 
ber of requests are received both by 
telephone and mail. Occasionally spon- 
sors offer special recipes, cook booklets 
or gifts in order to test the program. 
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BOOKS 


The New World Wide 

Cook Book 
By Madame Pearl V. Metzelthin 
Re-edited by Gertrude Blair 
Julian Messner, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $5.00 Pp. 470 1951 


This is truly a cookbook for persons 
with cosmopolitan tastes—or those who 
would like to cultivate one. Recipes 
are compiled from seventy-two coun- 
tries. Brief descriptions of each coun- 
try, the eating habits of its people and 
typical menus for everyday and festive 
occasions are given. The foreign name 
as well as the English translation is in- 
cluded for the items in the menus and 
recipes. The ingredients for each recipe 
are listed in orderly fashion and the di- 
rections are precise and definite. An 
up-to-date shopping guide and a work- 
able index are important additions to 
this revised edition. This cookbook can 
be an especially helpful reference for 
foreign food cooking classes and as such 
should be added to a home economist’s 
collection. 

—Reviewed by FLORENCE STASSEN 


The New Fannie Farmer 

Boston Cooking-School 

Cook Book 
Revised by Wilma Lord Perkins 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston 
Price $3.95 Pp. 878 1951 


In 1896, Fannie Merritt Farmer wrote 
of her Boston Cooking-School Cook 
Book, “It is my wish that it may not 
only be looked upon as a compilation 
of tried and tested recipes, but that it 
may awaken an interest through its con- 
densed scientific knowledge which will 
lead to deeper thought and_ broader 
study of what to eat.” The great dis- 
coveries in food and nutrition of the 
past fifty-five years would amaze and 
delight this pioneer. We think the 
latest edition of her cookbook would 
delight her, too! 

Unusual and lovely color photographs 
make this new edition a handsome one. 
Also new are 160 black and white 
sketches to emphasize how-to-do pro- 
cedures and important points. Quite 
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REVIEW 


in line with the forward-looking spirit 
of Fannie Farmer, the book has added 
many new recipes, discarded some which 
the author hopes were little used and 
taken the latest advance in foods into 
consideration. Thus, not only has the 
chapter on freezing been enlarged, but 
Mrs. Perkins recommends the use of all 
available aids—canned, frozen and pack- 
aged foods, etc.—in order to concentrate 
one’s best attention on one or two 
dishes. 

This is still a basic cookbook with 
good introductory sections on cooking 
methods and planning meals and with 
hundreds of recipes for every course 
from soup to nuts. There is, of course, 
a complete index. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Nutrition For Health 
By H. F. Kilander 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 415 1951 


Here is a book especially for high 
school students which includes the scien- 
tific knowledge of food and nutrition 
necessary for building good food habits. 
It tells the student why he should im- 
prove his diet and how he may do so 
in a clear, nontechnical language. Sev- 
eral studies of the nutritional and 
dietary status of various groups are pre- 
sented to illustrate prevailing food and 
nutrition problems. 

The first part of the book stresses 
the scientific principles involved in meal 
planning and food selection followed 
by a special chapter on meal planning. 
Digestion and its application to health 
practices is also discussed. The remain- 
ing chapters consider body weight, food 
conservation, sanitation and health laws 
and common misconceptions about 
food. 

The material is presented with a 
sociological as well as health slant 
adding considerably to its interest value. 
Exercises and problems at the end of 
each chapter help to correlate the ma- 
terial with the personal food habits and 
needs of students. 

—Reviewed by MARGE MOTHERSILL 


So Your Child Won’t Eat 


By Hilda Sachs 
Sterling Publishing Co., N. Y. 
Price $1.00 Pp. 61 1951 


In a book written to appeal to the 
young mother, Mrs. Sachs presents many 
pointers for ways to help the normal 
child form satisfactory food habits. 
Briefly discussed are the psychological 
factors which may cause a child to 
refuse food. No recipes are given, but 
methods of cooking attractive combina- 
tions and ways of disguising foods, such 
as eggs in French toast, are suggested. 
The food tables list many foods that are 
suitable and nutritious for children. 
Suggestions are in accordance with the 
recommended Basic Seven food pat- 
terns. —F. S. 


Child’s Book of Sewing 
By Jane Chapman 
Greenburg, Publisher, New York 
Price $1.50—Pp. 88 1951 


This book is written in language and 
style so that a small girl can teach her- 
self how to sew. Aware that small 
fingers are apt to be awkward, the au- 
thor gives directions for using a large 
eyed needle and yarn for making sim- 
ple items such as a bookmark, a change 
purse, bean bag and sewing kit. Basic 
stitches, skills in cutting from a_ pat- 
tern and putting things together are 
learned by constructing these quickly 
finished projects. The child is made 
aware of safety measures in the use of 
sharp scissors and needles. Several 
pages give helps to parent or teacher 
who might help the child learn to sew. 

—Reviewed by Dorotuy S. Day 


The Popular Mechanics 

Guide to Home Repairs 
Popular Mechanics Press, Chicago 
Price $2.50 Pp. 192 1951 


For those interested in making their 
own home repairs, here is a guide to 
help make the job easier. The book 
covers not only minor servicing and 
repair work such as the sticking door 
but shows how to remodel the attic or 
basement into liveable quarters. The 
instructions are accompanied with de- 
tailed illustrations to aid in producing 
successful results. —M. M. 


Worth Knowing About— 


How You Grow and Getting Along in 
School, two Junior Life Adjustment 
series booklets, serve as guidance ma- 
terial that pupils in grades 6 to 9 can 
read for themselves. The first gives 
reassurance to children adjusting to 
rapid growth changes. Differences in 
growth patterns and physical appear- 
ance of adolescents and pre-adolescents 
are pointed out. The second booklet 
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discusses the importance of school with 
practical suggestions on how to become 
a better student, budgeting time, im- 
proving study habits and co-operating 
with the teacher. Each booklet is ac- 
companied by an illustrative poster and 
teacher’s guide. Published by Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, IIl., the booklets 
are 40 cents each or 3 for $1.00. Yearly 
subscription to the series is $3.50. 













At a Valentine Party, or 
he sed other pean this DOLE 
Pineapple Upside-Down Cake 
any 
mal 
pits. 
ical 


will win the oh’s and ah’s! 
Everybody will love it because 
it’s extra-thick and extra- 

_ luscious. We’re going to 

‘, feature this Double-Decker 

. Upside-Down Cake in our 






but 


wn Fears of Children explains how to 
ach recognize “anxiety” fears in children 
a and understand their underlying causes. 
— Ways of handling disturbing and fear- 
= evoking situations are also discussed. 
he Copies of this Better Living Series book- 
- let, published by Science Research As- 
$. sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. can be obtained for 40 
cents each or 3 for $1.00. 






k\‘>- color advertisement in 


gives you an 
advance showing of 


national magazines for Feb- 


ruary, but there’s time before 





then for you to present it 





to your classes. 


Helping Children Talk Better, an- 
other in the Better Living series, tells 
how speech defects of children can be 
avoided. Included are games and exer- 
cises for young children to help form 
good speech habits. Single copies are 
sold for 40 cents or three for $1.00. 
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e How to Buy Life Insurance discusses 
1- the purpose of insurance, how much to 
e carry and its various kinds. This 
c . pamphet, published by the Public Af.- 
= fairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., is sold for 
20 cents. 
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Shortcuts to Better Electric Dish- 
washing helps consumers to obtain per- 
fectly clean dishes. The booklet pre- 
sents many of the common problems, 
such as cloudy glassware, and explains 
ways to avoid these occurrences. It is 
available from the Economics Labora- 
tory, Guardian Building, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota at 10c a copy. 


The Handbook of Consumer Terms 9 nm L = D 0 U B L E = D E C K Ee R ; 


is a complete glossary of terms common- 
ly seen but not always understood by A Two-Layer Pineapple Upside-Down Cake 
the average shopper. These terms have 
been compiled and clearly defined by First, prepare the Upside-Down _ baking for 20-25 minutes, or until 
thirty-five members of the Customer Topping: In each of two 8” round done. 
Advisory Committee of New Jersey. The or square cake pans, melt 3 table- (Cgo] on cake racks for 10 minutes 
Handbook can be obtained for 35c spoons butter or margarine, and  ;hen Joosen sides with a spatula on 
from Mrs. Kenneth V. C. Wallace, L. sprinkle each with 1% cup brown kitchen knife. Turn one layer out on 
sugar. a cake plate. Turn the second layer 
Now, drain a No.2 can (2144 cups) out slowly on top of the first layer, 


— a eo 





Bamberger and Company, Newark, New 





Jersey. 
. : 2 DOLE Pineapple Tidbits or crisp- _ being careful to guide it so that one 
How to Achieve Charm in Decorating cut Crushed Pineapple. Arrange _ layer is stacked evenly on the other. 
Your Home is a 56-page booklet on how half of the drained pineapple over If desired, decorate with halves of 
to decorate a modern home in each of the topping in each pan. maraschino cherries — 
several styles currently popular. Three Next, make the cake batter using nd arrange in the : 
major types are considered—modern, your favorite recipe, or mix 44 cup form of a heart for 
18th century and contemporary—and evaporated milk and 4 cup water Valentine’s Day. 
with one package of cake mix. Pour Serve warm with un- 


each is subdivided into several main g 
equal quantity of cake batter over sweetened whipped 








variations. Many specific suggestions 3 : 
for each decorating scheme are given. | pineapple in each pan. Bake for cream, passed sepa- 
| Wis Sailiies bs eneitialie Seams vhs Wath 15 minutes at 350°, then reduce _ rately. Makes 6 to 8 
Carpet Company, 295 Fifth Avenue, temperature to 325° and continue _ servings. 
New York 16, New York for 25 cents. DOLE, 215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California 
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HE 1940's, a decade of crisis and 

change, had many effects on family 

living in the United States.  Pre- 
liminary reports based on the 1950 
Census helped give a picture of Ameri- 
can families at mid-century. Now the 
huge mass of facts and figures collected 
in the Census have been summarized 
and interpreted by the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and graphically presented 
in the latest edition of the Rural 
Family Living Charts. 

Prepared each year in time for the 
annual outlook conference of Exten- 
sion workers in the Department of 
Agriculture, the chart book shows eco- 
nomic trends affecting farm families 
primarily, with some material on urban 
families also. On these pages we have 
reproduced some of the important charts 
and quoted facts from the chart book. 

Copies of Rural Family Living Charts 
may be obtained from the Bureau by 
teachers, home economists and others 
working with families. A color film 
strip that includes all the charts in 
the book has also been prepared. It 
is so designed that the charts can be 
cut apart and mounted as separate two- 
by-two slides. For information on or- 
dering chart book and slides see be- 
low. 

Here are some of the facts on family 
living in 1950 as summarized in the 
Rural Family Living Charts: 


Population Changes 


In 1950 there were 39 million fami- 
lies in the United States. Only 6 mil- 
lion or 15 per cent of these lived on 
farms. However, farm families were 
rearing 20 per cent of the children. 
Farm families also tended to be larger 
than urban families. Nearly half of 
the farm children under 18 years old 
were in families with four or more 
children, while only one-fourth of the 
nonfarm children were in families that 
large. Of the nonfarm children 21 per 
cent were in one-child families in 1950, 
while only 12 per cent of the farm chil- 
dren were in this grouping. (See chart 
Families and Children.) 

Urban population increased 19 per 





Free copies of the Rural Family Liv- 
ing Charts are available so long as the 
Supply lasts from the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. The film strips may be pur- 
chased for $4.00 from the Photo-Lab., 
Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 11, D. C. Do not send or- 
ders for film strips to the Bureau. 
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CHANGE IN POPULATION 
By Age Groups, 1940-50° 
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FAMILY POPULATION 

Rural families were 

only 15% of total 

population in 1950 

but were rearing 

20% of the chil- 
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children under 5 
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HOUSING—Almost 100% of the urban and 78% of 


the farm houses 


in the United States had electric 
lights in 1950, but only 42% of the farm houses 
had running water and 28% flush toilets. More fam- 


lies have mechanical refrigeration and gas or 
electric ranges than in 1940 and only 5% lack radios. 


HOUSING FACILITIES, 1950 
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As pictured in the latest edition 
of the Rural Family Living Charts 
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consumers, though 
produce much at home. The 
supplies of major nutrients 


available per person for civilian 
consumption at the retail level 


is again on the upswing. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WIVES, 1950 
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INCOMI 
Median farm family 


FAMILY 


income in 1949 was 
under $1,600; for 
rural nonfarm under $3,000; 
and urban about $3,500. Rural 
as well as urban wives were 
working outside the home. More 
older women were working, but 
fewer in the 20-34 age group. 


cent in the decade from 1940 to 1950 
while rural population (farm and n6n- 
farm) increased only 7 per cent.* As 
the chart Change in Population shows 
all four of the major regions in the 
United States increased in both their 
rural and urban population except the 
South which lost slightly in rural pop- 
ulation. ‘The West had the greatest 
growth in urban population with an 


increase of 41 per cent during the 
decade. 
The West also showed the greatest 


regional gain in rural population with 
Che shift 
in population from East to West is a 


an increase of 38 per cent. 


long-time trend, but was given impetus 
by the development of industry during 


World War II. 


The gains made during 


the war were not lost with demobili 
zation. 
After the West, the South showed 


the greatest urban development with an 
increase of 35 per cent in the decade. 
Although industrial development was 
apparent South, the 
greatest urban expansion occurred in 
the IT'VA area and in the West South 
Central states, particularly ‘Texas. 
Approximately one-third of the w 
ban population in the United States in 
1950 was concentrated in the Northeast. 
The urban rate of growth in this area 


throughout the 


= 


however, was only 7 per cent during 
the decade. ‘The rural Northeast in 
creased in population about 17 per cent, 
but for the most part this reflected an 
increase in commuters and “gentlemen” 
farmers, rather than a change in the 
commercial agriculture of this area. 
The North Central region increased 
15 per cent in urban population, but 
rural during the 
near the 


only 4 per cent in 
decade. ‘The 
Missouri Valley Basin lost in rural pop 


states in and 


ulation. 

The chart Change in Population by 
Age Groups shows startling increases 
in the numbers of very young and very 
old people. The period between 1940 


and 1950 saw a 55 increase 

in the number of children under 5 years 

of age and a 24 per cent increase in 
children 


In this decade people 75 years 


per cent 


the number of from 5 to 9 
years. 
and over increased by 45 per cent and 
those 65 to 74 years old increased by 
So per cent, (Turn to next page) 


*In the 1950 Census definitions of urban, 
rural nonfarm and rural farm residence were 
changed. In 1950 the urban definition was modi- 
fied to inelude inhabitants of closely built-up 
suburban areas and other densely settled areas, 
most of which had been classified in earlier 
censuses as rural, Also in 1950, persons living on 
“farms’’ who were paying cash rent for their 
house and yard only were classified as nonfarm; 
likewise all persons in institutions, summer 
camps, motels, ete., were classified as nonfarm. 
Previously these could have been classified as 
farm. These changes resultd in a transfer of 9.6 
million persons from farm to nonfarm, 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

As the Rural Family Living Charts 
point out such an increase in the 
size of both these age groups demands 
serious consideration in the light of 
the rapid expansion in the services and 
facilities that must be made by com- 
munities throughout the Nation. School 
facilities are already being sorely taxed 
and will be more so. Other community 
facilities must likewise be prepared to 
bear the brunt of the “bumper crops” 
of youth for the next decade and be- 
yond. 

Community facilities must also be 
provided for the needs of older people. 
This, the chart book indicates, may be 
an even greater problem since a coun- 
try that has always been “youth mind- 
ed” must be made aware of the prob- 
lem before progress can be made. 


Family Income 


The median net money income of 
farm families in 1949 was under $1,600; 
the median for rural nonfarm was a 
little under $3,000 and for urban about 
$3,500. Even if an allowance for home- 
produced food, fuel and rental value 
of dwellings was added to the money 
income of rural families, it is likely that 
farm family incomes would be lower. 

The median farm family income fig- 
ures include income from off-farm em- 
ployment and other nonfarm sources. 
Such increases, as were similar gains 
in urban incomes, were due in part to 
the increased employment of wives and 
other family members. In 1949, for ex- 
ample, 36 per cent of the farm families 
had more than one earner and 43 per 


cent of the urban families had more 
than one. (See chart on Family In- 
come.) 


More married women continued to 
work outside the home after World War 
II, particularly as they were faced with 
the lessening value of the dollar and 
acceptable job opportunities. In March 
1950, more than 15 per cent of farm 
wives were employed or seeking em- 
ployment, as were 22 per cent of the 
rural nonfarm wives and 26 per cent 
of the urban wives. This is shown in 
the chart titled Employment of Wives. 

A factor determining whether mar- 
ried women work is the age of their 
children. Thirty per cent of the mar- 
ried women with no children under 18 
were working in March 1950, while only 
12 per cent of those with pre-school 
children were in the labor force at that 
time. Of all the women who had no 
children under 6 but who had children 
of school age, 28 per cent worked. 

An increasing number of older 
women are working outside the home, 
another trend that received impetus 
during World War II. In 1940, 27 per 
cent of the women between 35 and 54 
were employed or seeking employment. 
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In March 1944, this proportion had 
increased to 38 per cent and by 1950 


was even higher. The chart Employ- 
ment of Women of Selected Ages also 
shows that while 44 per cent of the 
women in the 20 to 34 age group were 
working during the peak war period, 
many left after demobilization. In 
1950 only-38 per cent of the women 
in this age bracket were employed. 


Food 


Food supplies, the Rural Family 
Living Charts point out, continue to be 
abundant and varied enough if shared 
equitably, to provide for the nutrition- 
al needs of everyone in the United 
States. The downward movement of 
the supplies of major nutrients avail- 
able for consumption from the peak 
year of 1946 through 1949 was reversed 
in 1950 and continued upward in 1951. 
This is shown in the chart on Nutrients. 

Enrichment of flour and bread with 
iron, niacin, thiamine and_ riboflavin 
has been an important factor in the 
nutritive value of our food supply. En- 
richment has improved the diet of all 
Americans, but the lower income groups 
have benefited more because of the 
greater importance of grain products in 
their diet. 

All United States 
sharply increasing 


consumers had 
expenditures for 
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Prices of goods and services used for 
family living advanced sharply after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
The Consumers’ Price Index for mod- 
erate-income families living in large 
cities and the Index of Prices Paid by 
Farmers follow a similar pattern. By 
June 1951 the “all items’? index was 
9% higher than the June 1950 level 
and 6% above 1948. The rent index 
increased 4% during the same period. 


food following World War II, but in- 
creases shown by account-keeping tarm 
families were greater than those for all 
consumers. ‘This is related in part to 
increased farm income, to changes in 
type of food bought by farm families, 
to transfer of processing out of the farm 
home and possibly to a decrease in home 
production of food. (See the chart on 
Food Consumption.) 


Housing 


In the comparison of farm housing 
with rural nonfarm and urban housing 
made by the 1950 census, farm hous- 
ing had the poorest rating. In spite of 
the fact that a larger proportion of 
farm dwellings are owner occupied, the 
condition of farm dwellings in 1950 
was poorer. Rural houses were more 
crowded than urban, and rural farm 
more than rural nonfarm. ‘Twenty-one 
per cent of the farm houses were 
classed as dilapidated by Census enum- 
erators as compared to 6 per cent of the 
urban dwellings. 

Electrification has spread rapidly in 
the past decade. In 1940, about 80 
per cent of all dwelling units in the 
United States had electric lights. By 
1950 this increased to nearly 96 per cent. 
Almost all the families without electric 
lights were rural. 

The chart on Housing Facilities also 
shows the greater number of homes 
with running water and flush toilets. 
However, running water in farm dwell- 
ings is still only about half as common 
as electric lighting and only about 30 
per cent of farm dwellings had flush 
toilets in 1950. 

Relatively high farm income and 
the spread of electrification in rural 
areas has contributed to the great im- 
provement of household equipment in 
farm homes during the past decade. 
Most of the increase in farm household 
equipment took place after the war 
when supplies of consumer goods in- 
creased. 

The proportion of families with me- 
chanical refrigerators has nearly doubled 
in the past decade—from 44 to 80 per 
cent. ‘Today 60 per cent of the farm, 
70 per cent of the rural nonfarm and 
90 per cent~of urban families have 
mechanical refrigerators. 

The number of families cooking with 
electricity or gas increased from 54 per 
cent in 1940 to 73 per cent in 1950. 
Only about one third of the farm fami- 
lies, but 85 per cent of the urban fami- 
lies had gas or electric ranges. 

In 1950 less than 5 per cent of all 
families in the United States lacked 
radios. In 1950 there was a television 
set in 16 per cent of the urban dwelling 
units but in only 7 per cent of the 
rural nonfarm and 3 per cent of the 
farm dwellings. (See chart on House- 
hold Equipment.) 
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RE you in agreement with today’s 

leading educators who believe that 

education should be an enterprise 
in living with the end result maturing 
men and women who can move through 
life with “creative confidence, rather 
than away from it with fear and hos- 
tility.”* If you agree that education 
should be an enterprise in living, do 
you use evaluation in your classes con- 
sistent with your philosophy of educa- 
tion and of evaluation? If so, then 
doubtless you can answer yes to the 
following: 

1. Do your students have clear and 
worthwhile goals constantly before 
them, goals which they have helped to 
plan? 

2. Do you use a great variety of types 
of evaluation, all in terms of student 
goals? 

3. Do you help students evaluate as 
they learn rather than have them learn 
and then be tested? 

4. Do your students share in planning 
and developing the evaluation used? 

5. Do they find evaluation a pleasing 
experience? 

6. Are you helping students and par- 
ents recognize that the important thing 
is for each student to achieve up to his 
own potential ability and then to be 
satisfied with that achievement regard- 
less of what others achieve? 

Those of you who had all yes answers 
may not want to read the rest of this 
article. It is for teachers who have 
thoughts as: 

“I don’t see the point of evaluation 
anyway. It’s just one of those things 
required by the administration.” 

“Evaluation takes so much of my time 
outside of class and then the students 
gripe about it.” 

“Sometimes those who do the best in 
classwork do the poorest in examina- 
tions. I just can’t understand it.” 

“I've heard a few teachers comment 
on how much fun evaluation is. I won- 
der what they do that I don’t?” 

Such teachers will want to take stock 
of what they really believe about evalu- 
ation. Probably they think of it as 
grades and grades only. Until they com- 
mence to regard evaluation as a tool 
for helping students see their growth 
along many lines they are not likely to 
make much progress. When they are 
willing to accept the fact that evalua- 
tion can be a real adventure for them 





*H. A. Overstreet. The Mature Mind. Chapter 
3; W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1949. 
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Is yours in accord with your philosophy? 


valuation today 


By Hazel M. Hatcher 


and their pupils they are off to a good 
start. How shall they proceed? 

The initial step in developing evalu- 
ation suggestions, techniques, instru- 
ments, or whatever the evaluation is to 
be called, lies in knowing and then 
stating clearly the objective or goal for 
which the evaluation is to be developed. 
Without clear-cut, worthwhile goals 
there can be no effective evaluation. In 
fact, one of evaluation’s chief contribu- 
tions to education is that to be effective 
it demands clarification of goals. 

Planning and developing techniques 
for determining whether or not the goal 
is achieved in a certain situation or 
situations is the next step in evaluation. 
This stage is the one where imagination 
is needed. Once you have the idea for 
determining whether the objective is 
achieved in a certain situation or situa- 
tions, you may want to tentatively devel- 
op the idea yourself and then bring the 
students into the picture or you may 
want their reaction before you go ahead. 
In any case, regardless of who does it, 
the idea for the particular evaluation 
technique you have in mind needs to 
be developed at this stage as clearly and 
well as is possible. 

After the evaluation has been tenta- 
tively developed and seems clearly plan- 
ned in terms of the goal for which it is 
intended, it is desirable to perfect the 
plan so that when finally developed the 
evaluation will more accurately show 
progress and/or achievement than it 
would have in the initial stages of de- 
velopment. There are various ways of 
increasing the accuracy of evaluation 
techniques but perhaps the simplest and 
most valuable way is to check the de- 
veloped plan with others, students or 
adults, and then have them actually 
use it. The reaction of such individuals 
to the following questions will be in- 





Hazel M. Hatcher is professor of home 
economics education and home commu- 
nity relations in the School of Home 
Economics, Pennsylvania State College. 


valuable in improving the tentative 
plan. 

Is the evaluation planned clearly in 
terms of the stated goal or objective? 

What is there about the proposed 
evaluation which seems confusing to 
you? Are the directions clear? Are there 
any misused words? Is there anything 
which is likely to be interpreted differ- 
ently by different people? 

Should the mechanical features be im- 
proved? For example, if hectographed, 
is that clearly done? Is there sufficient 
space for whatever recording is required? 

Will the persons for whom the evalu- 
ation has been developed be likely to 
enjoy using it? Is it so simple there 
will be no further learning? Is it so 
difficult as to discourage students? 

Those of you who are just commenc- 
ing to adventure in evaluation, will be 
surprised at how many ideas for im- 
provement you receive. You may feel 
it necessary to make the changes sug- 
gested and submit the evaluation plan 
again and again to interested persons. 
The encouraging feature is, however, 
that there finally comes a time when all 
concerned are pleased with the plan 
which by this time has become a prod- 
uct of cooperative efforts. 

The evaluation which follows, called 
Child’s Talk, is suggested for high 
school students who are trying to gain 
children’s cooperation through verbal 
guidance. It is primarily effective as a 
teaching technique. 

CHILD’S TALK 

Child’s Talk is a game for four peo- 
ple to play. Cards are made containing 
statements which might be used to gain 
a child’s cooperation. These cards 
should be paired so one contains an 
acceptable statement and the other an 
unacceptable statement. At least fifteen 
pairs of cards are needed plus two 
extras known as CHILD’S TALK. 
These two cards should be marked in 
some way. The CHILD’S TALK cards 
may be used as acceptable or unaccept- 
able statements during the game. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Directions: The cards are dealt one 
at a time until each player has five. The 
dealer starts to play by laying down one 
or more unacceptable statements. Place 
examples face up on the board where 
everyone can see them. If a player does 
not have an unacceptable card, he must 
draw from the center pile until he gets 
one. Others in turn do likewise. 

Each player in turn must match un- 
acceptable statements on the board with 
acceptable statements from his hand; or 
lay down unacceptable statements; or 
draw from the center pile. If a match 
is made read both statements aloud. If 
they are accepted remove them from 
the board or if they are not accepted 
put both cards in hand. Play continues 
until one player has used all his cards. 

Suggestions for cards: 

Say not this: 


1, Judy, don’t hold the door open. 
You're letting all the flies in. 


2. You mustn’t get out one more thing 
to play with. You have too many 
things around now. 

3. Leave those magazines alone. You'll 
tear off the covers and you know 
your father does not like to read 
torn magazines. 

!. Don’t put your feet in that chair. 
You'll ruin it. 

But this: 
1. Please shut the door as quickly as 


you can so the flies won’t come in. 
2. Before you get out your cars let’s put 

the blocks away. I'll help you. 

Let’s look at the magazine together. 

We'll hold it like this so it won't get 

torn. 

. Shoes aren't very clean on the bottom 
so we have to keep them out of chairs 
where people sit. 

One set of cards may be made in ad- 
vance as suggestions for the students, 
then additional situations may be added 
from the students’ experiences. 

Periodically the class may discuss the 
various examples to guide them in their 
thinking and acting. 

Another suggestion using this type of 
device might be Introductions. And ex- 
ample of this might be “Dad, may I 
present Helen Jay? Helen, this is my 
father, Mr. George,” as the acceptable 
card and “Dad, this is my girl friend, 
Helen,” as the unacceptable card of the 
pair. 


.] 


So 





Editor’s Note: Many additional sugges- 
tions for informal evaluation are avail- 
able in a recent bulletin, entitled, “Eval- 
uation Techniques as Effective Teach- 
ing Techniques in Home Economics,” 
by Hazel Hatcher and graduate students. 
It may be secured from the School of 
Home Economics, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania for one dollar. 
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Ways for student teachers to say “thank-you” to 
supervising teachers, reported by ISABELLA MCQUESTEN, associate 
professor, home economics education, Oregon State College 


NE good turn deserves another, so 

the saying goes. Student teachers in 
home economics education at Oregon 
State College attempted to put this into 
practice by developing the project 
described below. The students appre- 
ciated the help they received from the 


Staff of supervising teachers and_ tried 


to find something they could do in re- 
turn. 

In each instance, these undertakings 
proved effective learning experiences for 
the student teacher and at the same 
time made a contribution to the or- 
ganization and management of the 
homemaking department in the student 
teaching center. ‘The student teachers 
gained a certain satisfaction for they 
had contributed a kind of professional 
“thank you” for the help they had 
received. 


1. Individual folders were made for 
each of the high school girls in the 
homemaking classes. The folders con- 
tained such material as “Me, Myself 
and I” sheets filled out at the begin- 
ning of the school year, notes about 
home visits and descriptions of class 
projects. 


2. A sketch was made of the home- 
making rooms showing where equip- 
ment, books and teaching materials are 
stored. This sketch was duplicated 
and has helped other student teachers 
orient themselves to the department 
and has also saved time for the su- 
pervising teacher. New students in 
the homemaking classes have used the 
sketch to get acquainted with the de- 
partment. 


3. Charts which help locate differ- 
ent types of teaching materials were 
also made. These charts were posted 
on the inside of cupboard doors and 
make finding “what you want when 
you want it” easier. 


4, Patterns for different sizes and 
types of letters to use on_ bulletin 
boards, posters, charts and_ exhibits 


were prepared. These pattern letters 
were placed in inexpensive letter sized 


envelopes, labeled and arranged alpha- 
betically in a shoe box file. The shoe 
box was made more attractive by 
covering it with a wood-like textured 
gift wrapping paper. Wallpaper could 
be used for this purpose. 


5. A flannel graph was made to dis- 
play illustrations, food models and 
other materials used in homemaking 
classes. 


6. Step-by-step illustrative material 
was mounted on posters so that stu- 
dents could see and handle the ma- 
terials as needed. It included samples 
of such processes as steps in making 
bound button holes and putting in a 
zipper fastener for a skirt placket. 


7. The department inventory was 
checked and requisitions or purchasing 
orders were made out, or items needed 
in the department were purchased by 
the students. Books and other teach- 
ing materials needed by the department 
were also ordered. 


8. Community resources for home- 
making classes were listed in a_note- 
book. This notebook included such 
items as the stores and homes to which 
classes had gone on field trips and the 
names of people contacted to make 
arrangements; also the names, positions 
and addresses of people who made 
special talks to the class and the topics 
they discussed. 


9. Potted plants and other items 
were brought in to add color and a 
homelike atmosphere to the depart- 
ment. 


10. One section of the department 
file was brought up-to-date on a phase 
of the homemaking curriculum. 





As the title denotes, this new column 
has been set up as an “idea exchange.” 
In it we hope to present short articles 
which will be useful to both teachers 
on the job and teacher trainers. If you 
have favorite classroom tips or teaching 
ideas, why not share them by sending 
them to us for this column? 
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ha- . 2 
oa trade-names for the same new fiber 
by 
red 
uld 
lis- By Marie Antoinette Falcone ' 
nd AN-made fibers can no longer be 
ng considered substitutes for natural 
fibers. The new synthetics do not 
imitate what nature produces. Rather, 
al they are designed to improve on nature 
- and to give us characteristics not provid- 
ja- ed by the natural fibers. Although they 
es have many properties in common, each 
1S new synthetic is engineered for a specific 
a quality. Nylon is tough and imparts 
strength and abrasion resistance. Dynel 
is fire-, acid- and alkali-resistant. ‘The 
iS 
polyester fiber, named Dacron by Du- 
Pont imparts excellent wrinkle-resis 
tance to fabrics. And now another 
d synthetic fiber, Orlon, has the remark- 
t } able quality of being resistant to sun- 
light deterioration. 
\ DuPont development, Orlon has 
; only recently been produced commerci- 
; ally. Like the other new fibers, it will 
1 be in limited supply for the next few 
years at least. However, it has already 
aroused a great deal of interest in tex- 
' tile circles and many experts consider 
it one of the most promising new fibers. 
Orlon is the trade-mark name used by 
DuPont to designate its acrylic fiber. 
; Acrylic is a classifying name for a fiber 
made from acrylonitrile, a chemical 


used in Buna N synthetic rubber. This 
acrylic fiber should not be confused 
with dynel which is also an acrylic type 
fiber. The difference is that dynel is 
made from vinyl chloride in addition 
to the acrylonitrile and its properties, 
therefore, are different. 

But Acrilan is exactly the same as 
Orlon except that it is made by the 
Chemstrand Corporation, a new com- 
pany formed to produce this acrylic 
fiber and perhaps other synthetics. 
Icrilan has been produced only experi 
mentally and has not yet appeared on 
the market in finished products. 

At present Orlon is being produced 
chiefly in filament (long continuous 
fiber) form. <A plant to manufacture 

(Concluded on page 41) 





Versatility of the new acrylic fiber is shown in fabrics 

of DuPont’s Orlon. It can be woven into taffeta for an 
evening dress, washable, lightweight fleece for a coat, 
or marquisette curtains which resist damage by sunlight 
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The American couture 
has taken its place in the 
fashion world. Inspired 
by the active 

lives of American 
women, designers have 
created town-to-country 
clothes, capsule wardrobes, 
sport clothes that are 

the envy of the world. 
These American designers 
now give the home sewer 
some special designs 

in the American Designer 


series of Advance Patterns. 
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Elizabeth Hilt 


Elizabeth Hilt has made 
Henry Rosenfeld the most 
productive name in_ the 
dress industry. As a girl 
she could sew, cut and 
make patterns, but had no 
desire to be a dressmaker. 
She studied for a business 
career and her first fashion 
job was in productive de- 
signing, an experience that 
has helped her understand 
dress production. When ad- 
vising young people, Miss 
Hilt says “Have a definite 
idea of the type of a 
ing one wants to do. 
this add a knowledge of fab. 
ric.” 

Advance Pattern 5630, 

sizes 12-20, price 50c. 














Herbert Sondheim 


Herbert Sondheim advises 
would-be designers to “get a 
job with a dress manufac- 
turer, even as assistant to 
the packing clerk, for if one 
has ability the boss will 
soon find it out.” Mr. Sond- 
heim started by carrying 
the dress bags of travelling 
salesmen. Known for two 
definite types of costumes— 
the sophisticated and the 
casual spectator suit and 
dress — Mr. Sondheim took 
the initiative in introduc- 
ing 10’s and 12’s into whole- 
sale dressmaking. Until then 
“the perfect 36” was the 
standard. 

Advance Pattern 5810, 
sizes 12-18, price 50c. 
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Tom Brigance 


Tom Brigance’s creed is 
“Clothes that don’t have a 
purpose aren’t right.” His 
career started in Texas 
where he took a small part 
in making clothes for fes- 
tivals at the Texas Cotton 
Palace. Art study at the 
National Academy of Arts 
in New York and the Sor- 
bonne in Paris prepared the 
way for work in_ small 
French dressmaking houses. 
This and constructive ex- 
perience in tailoring at the 
House of Jaeger in London 
were the foundation for his 
essentially American clothes, 
keyed to American living. 
Advance Pattern 5814, 

sizes 12-18, price 35c. 
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Mollie Parnis 


Mollie Parnis believes the 
difference between success 
and failure in fashion is the 
ability to work. “A good 
designer,” she says, “should 
be a good editor of fashion. 
Knowledge of fashion is 
more important than sketch- 
ing or draping ability.” Her 
career started in a blouse 
house waiting on customers. 
Soon she gave suggestions 
for the changing of neck- 
lines, and the adding of a 
frill or jabot. Later with her 
husband she founded her 
own firm of Parnis-Livings- 
ton. 

Advance Pattern 5904, 
sizes 12-20, price 50c. 











Bruno creates a costume, as 
an architect does a building. 
He starts with fundamental 
design principles, and dec- 
oration is secondary. Born 
in Switzerland, Bruno is a 
classicist by education. His 
couture career began in 
Paris as a sketcher, later he 
learned draping and design- 
ing. In New York he 
worked on Seventh Avenue 
acquiring the techniques of 
design for the ready-to- 
wear market. Later he came 
under the tutelage of Hat- 
tie Carnegie and recently 
opened his own establish- 
ment. 

Advance Pattern 5630, 
sizes 12-20, price 50c. 
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Annoying shadows illustrated above 


are cast by recessed machine light. 
Supplementary light below reduces 
shadows cast by same machine light 


EWING has been the “forgotten 
child” in the family of lighting 
for the home. The homemaker 

may call on professional help for home 

lighting needs so that the house pro- 
vides for reading, cooking and dining. 

How often does it provide for sewing? 

Does the professional lighting service 

know enough about sewing to give 

the best help? Where can the home- 
maker obtain help? 

It is a responsibility of home eco- 
nomics teachers not only to see that 
sewing laboratories are properly il- 
luminated but to see that students know 
some of the problems in lighting for 
home sewing, and that they are able 
to solve them in individual cases. We 
hope that the suggestions in this ar- 
ticle will provide a basis for taking 
sewing out of that dark corner in the 
house—or at least help make the corner 
a well-lighted one. 

The first objective of good lighting 


As director of the Sewing Studio in 
Decatur, Georgia, Frances Mauck has 
become interested in the need for sat- 
isfactory lighting for the various sew- 
ing processes. Mrs. Patton, a home- 
maker with an interest in sewing, has 
had experience in the lighting field 
with a public utilities company. In 
this article, homemaker and 
combine their interests. 


teacher 
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is to provide adequate general illumina- 
tion plus concentrated lighting in spe- 
cific areas. A single fixture in a room 
provides concentrated light which con- 
trasts far too strongly with the sur- 
rounding darkness, resulting in eye- 
strain and fatigue. In general, the 
overall lighting may be obtained from 
a good overhead fixture in the cen- 
ter of the room; from several floor 
or table lamps at intervals throughout 
the room; from bracket lamps on dif- 
ferent walls; or from the new fluorescent 
fixtures using cove or cornice lighting. 

Of equal importance with the amount 
of light is the quality of light. Glare 
is as objectionable as semi-darkness or 
shadows. The glare may be due to 
the placement of the fixture so that 
the light source is visible to the worker 
or it may derive from reflection in 
bright surfaces such as shiny table tops. 

A third consideration in good light- 
ing is the relationship of fixtures to the 
areas in which they are used. Size 
and proportions of a room affect light- 
ing tremendously; so does color of walls, 
ceiling and floor. Ceiling height also 
is a factor, not only as it affects the 
length of drop for a fixture, but as 
it increases the total area to be lighted. 

In many cases, the homemaker may 
find that she can raise the level and 
quality of lighting in her sewing room 
to desirable standards by the addition 
of only one or two new fixtures. If 


Lt 





the room is adequately lighted by over- 
head or bracket fixtures, she may in- 
vest in a single floor or table lamp 
of the three-way switch variety and 
thereby provide one corner of her room 
with good lighting for several opera- 
tions in home sewing. A new and 
inexpensive fixture is a pin-up lamp 
equipped with a three-way bulb which 
throws light both up and down. The 
light is similar in quality to that from 
a floor lamp with a three-way fixture. 


The pin-up fits into a small wall 
bracket. By attaching additional brack- 
ets to other areas of the room, the 


worker may move her light about as her 
work progresses. 

Progressive steps in sewing present, 
for the homemaker, lighting problems 
that are many and varied. Following 
a sewing operation from beginning to 
end, we find that we need adequate 
lighting for: layout and cutting; mark- 
ing; fitting; machine sewing; hand sew- 
ing; and pressing. One factor for con- 


sideration in all these tasks is the re- 
lationship of light to fabric. In each 





This floor lamp using incandescent 
bulb and circular fluorescent tube 
provides sewer with glare-free, com- 
fortable light for prolonged sewing 
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By Frances Mauck and Mildred Patton 


for home sewing 


operation from cutting board to ironing 
board, each material adds its bit to the 
lighting situation. 


Layout and Cutting 

The need here is for uniform light- 
ing over a large area, with no confus- 
ing shadows. <A special problem is the 
repeated transition from the relatively 
coarse work of pinning the pattern in 
place and cutting the fabric to the 
finer work of seeing fabric grain lines 
or the right and wrong side of fabric. 
Overall, overhead illumination is the 
first essential. For the finer work, there 
are several solutions. They are: a pin- 
up lamp with a swinging arm, a floor 
lamp with a swinging arm, or a table 
lamp if the cutting table is large enough 
to warrant its use. ‘The idea is that the 
supplementary light for the finer work 
can be readily brought into position 
for use. 

Specific solutions for individual sit- 
uations will vary with the position of 
the table in the room, the size of the 
table, its surface finish and amount 
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A reflector unit clamped to shaft 
of lamp below eye level gives added 
“punch” of light for darning dark 
socks or for other fine needlework 
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of light reflection. Other considera- 
tions have to do with the worker. Is 
she tall or short; right- or left-handed; 
standing or seated? Also, is the fabric 
light-absorbing or light-reflecting? ‘There 
is no one answer to all individual ques- 
tions. 


Marking or Transfer of 
Pattern Markings to Fabrice 


In general, lighting needs for the 
marking processes are the same as fot 
cutting. The chief differences from 
cutting are that the worker is usually 
seated and that the work is more uni- 
form in type. Women use different 
methods of marking and that, too, af- 
fects the need for a certain type of light- 
ing. All this means that lights for 
cutting are satisfactory for marking 
provided that the concentrated light 
for the finer work in layout and cutting 
is entirely satisfactory. 

Fitting 

The fitting situation is 
plicated than either cutting or marking. 
Two persons are involved: the model 


more com- 


A conventional pin-up lamp using 
a three way bulb with diffusing 
coating provides a good light 
source for hand or machine work 


being fitted and the fitter. Also there 
is the mirror to be considered. Over 
all and overhead lighting are good tor 
yielding uniformity of light so that 
shadows are eliminated as far as pos 
sible. Direct even concentrated 
light is often needed for short periods 
of time. Such lighting raises the ques 
tion of glare either in the eyes of the 
model or of the fitter. This glare may 
be from a direct light fixture or it 
may be by reflection from the mirror. 
In either case, it may be necessary to 
accept some glare for a short period of 
person in 


and 


time for one or the other 
volved. 

In addition to the overall and over 
head lighting, side lights for the mirror 
are helpful. They should be high 
enough to light the garment even if 


they cause some glare on model o1 


fitter. Windows at one or both sides 
of the mirror are especially good for 


daytime work, provided they do not 

allow glare. <A fitting mirror on the 

north side of the house, with windows 
(Continued on next page) 


Photos courtesy Westinghouse 





A floor lamp, adjustable in height 
and with a double swing arm, can 
be readily placed in favorable posi- 
tion for hand or machine sewing 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
on each side is good, for the same 
reasons that an artist chooses a studio 
with northern exposure. 


Machine Work 

Sewing machines now have lights 
either of the built-in type or of the 
attachable type. These provide light 
directed from the right and from above 
the presser foot of the machine. In 
addition there should be an _ overall 
light in the room which may be of 
the overhead type. Even with these 
two sources of light, it is necessary 
to provide light from the left to bal- 
ance the machine light and supplement 
the overall. 

Shadows should be eliminated, especi- 
ally the moving ones. In machine 
work, there are many of these and 
they cause great strain on the eyes 
of the worker. For the balancing and 
supplementary light, many lamps and 
fixtures already in the house are adapt- 
able. The solution may be found 
in a pin-up lamp, or in a table type, 
or in a floor lamp, especially one with 
a swinging arm. 

A small reading or bed lamp with 
an adjustable shade may have a clamp 
in the base which makes it possible to 
attach the lamp to the top of the 
machine at the left of the head. <A 
small clip-on magnifier lens is on the 
market which may be attached to the 
bulb of a lamp so that the light is 
concentrated on a small area as de- 
sired, Also the market offers a special 
machine light which may be attached 
to any part of the machine by mag- 
netic attraction. 

A newcomer on the market is the 
pin-up lamp mentioned earlier. It car- 
ries a three-way bulb in which the 
lower part is coated so that the re- 
sultant light is diffused as if there were 
an enclosing bowl. ‘The light is both 
direct and indirect; the important point 
for lighting sewing machine work is 
that the light is diffused. This bulb is 
available only in 50- 100- 150-wattage. 
It must be used only with the base 
down. If it should not fit the light 
fixture at hand, an adaptor is available 
by which old lamps may be converted 
to its use. 

Whatever form of lighting is used, 
the eyes of the worker must be pro- 
tected from glare either from the lamp 
or from the reflection of light from 
parts of the machine. Sometimes mov- 
ing the machine a mere inch or two 
will eliminate a particular glare. 

In addition to points mentioned 
above, the worker should consider both 
the height of the machine and_ her 
own sitting height when at the ma- 
chine. Cabinet models of machines 
are of standard height but sitting heights 
will vary. The portable sewing ma- 
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chine presents special problems __al- 
though the suggestions above provide 
a basis for solution of them. Pin-up 
lamps and floor lamps with swinging 
arms serve either cabinet or portable 
machines. <A table lamp or a clamp- 
on lamp is usable with a portable only 
if the table on which the portable 
rests provides sufficient space and proper 
placement for the lamp. 


Hand Work 

Sewing by hand covers as wide a 
range of visual labor as any activity 
that may be imagined. It varies from 
the simple quick task of basting a 
short seam to the meticulous art of 
reweaving. Its requirements vary with 
the duration of the task, the position 


of the worker, the special character 
of the work itself, the type of fabric 
used in the garment and the. comfort 
level of the worker. 

Duration of the sewing task is of 


paramount importance. In hand sew- 
ing, many operations may be per- 
formed for a few moments only, and 
for these a sufficiently high level of 
lighting is of prime consideration, even 
if some glare results from the light. 
Many other sewing tasks are prolonged 
jobs, and for these it is essential to 
secure the highest level of lighting con- 
sistent with freedom from glare. To 
date no one lighting fixture has been 
devised to yield maximum light with 
minimum glare, but a number of fix- 
(Continued on page 43) 








ERTICAL lines lengthen, horizon- 

tal lines broaden and the repetition 
of certain lines emphasizes the effect 
they give. Also, lines and shapes in 
clothing should be spaced to give in- 
teresting and flattering proportions. 

These are just a few of the ideas 
presented to classes studying the styles 
and designs best suited to various fig- 
ures. 

Drawings and illustrations show line 
principles effectively, but every girl 
wonders how she can be sure which 
spacings and lines are best for her own 
figure. Or, if she does not wonder, 
something needs to be done to gain her 
interest and make her curious and ob- 
serving. 

Actually seeing what different widths 
in skirt panels do to her figure would 
help her to choose a pattern or ready- 
made skirt or dress which is becoming. 


Instructor, Home Economics Department 
Bowling Green State University, Ohio 





By Alice Schocke 


ines on you 


Trying on lines similar to jacket lines 
would help a girl see what length 
jacket is most suitable for her. 

These and other experiments can be 
made _ inexpensively and_ effectively. 
White crinoline cut in bands of vari- 
ous widths and shapes will show a clear 
contrast when held on a girl wearing 
a plain dark color. On the day of the 
experiment, the girls should wear dark 
sweaters and skirts or dark dresses. If 
they wear wool, the crinoline bands 
will cling just enough to the. fabric 
so that no pins are needed. The 
crinoline strips can then be gently 
lifted away without snagging the cloth- 
ing and the next shape can be tried. 

The accompanying diagrams give 
ideas as to how these crinoline bands 
can be held to the figure. These and 
other experiments will demonstrate to 
each girl the lines most flattering. 
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NEWS LETTER home furnishings 


January is the month when department stores traditionally 
feature White Sales—though nowadays linen departments have as much merchandise 
in gay colors as in snowy white. Manufacturers offer correlated colors in 
bedspreads, blankets, sheets and towels for bedroom and bath ensembling. 


SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES, last to break into color, now come in a range 


of pleasing pastel shades and in a few deep tones. 








Some of the pastel color 


sheets are polka dotted in white . .. or pure white sheets may have borders of 
pastel dots or stripes. Solid color hems in deeper colors Such as navy, maroon, 








pine green and even bright red are another variation. 


The colored sheets can 


be used for interesting and inexpensive decorative effects. They are easily 
converted into curtains . .. or can be made into dust ruffles for both modern and 


traditional beds. They will launder perfectly. 


To make bedmaking easier, two manufacturers 
offer fitted sheets. One is made in standard sizes 


to fit taut at both ends of the bed and the other 
just introduced, is fitted at one end only so that 
it can be used interchangably. 


BLANKETS of all wool are still in good 
supply in the market, but prices are high due to 
shortage of wools. More blended blankets are 
offered . . . in which a reduced amount of wool is 


blended with rayon and/or synthetics, or with cotton. 
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Wamsutta Bedmaker, a new fitted sheet 


Blankets of 100% Dynel have been on the market for some time, and blankets of 


the new acrylic fiber are in the experimental stage. 


There is said to be an increasing demand for year-round blankets 
in medium weights, and the super-size blankets, 90x108, seem to be gaining 


in popularity, eSpecially for use on studio beds. 


From the practical standpoint, 


blankets are treated for moth resistance, and at least two manufacturers 
guarantee their blankets washable because of special shrinkage control processes. 





Blanket colors are necessarily more limited than in previous years, 








but there is still a range of soft and bright colors. Patterned borders and 
bindings lend color variations to blankets. 


In BEDSPREADS, the Jacquard weave is fre- 
quently used to give surface and pattern interest. 
Designs are simple, often repeating with slight changes 
many of the traditional patterns. Bedspreads with 
draperies in correlated colors and fabrics are 
offered by many manufacturers. Bedspreads can 
also be utilized for special effects such as 
Slipcovers for headboards or bed flounces. 








Clear bright colors are good in TOWELS 
this season. Often seen are cherry red, green, 
pumpkin, dark blue and even black. Gay striped 
towels are anew note. Often, patterned towels 
of white and one color are mix-matched with plain 
« « e and all white towels and washcloths can 
be used for dramatic effects in colored bathrooms. 





Regency, new pattern in correlated bed- 
spread and draperies from Cannon Mills 
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By Florence Stassen 


Gras Ranges 








oOnvense 





tbout cabinet 





Griddle on Estate range converts 


Storage cart of Universal 


oas eC urner 
to a super b range has many uses 


ade@p well cooker 





for kitehens 








Chambers ranges are available in 
Maytag Dutch Oven range has 


seven handsome colors 
a deep well cooker 





versatile placement 








Two ovens, two broilers included 
with this Caloric model 


Western Holly’s separate oven and range 
top units installed in wood paneling 
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apartment size model 
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Kalamazoo has oversize oven, 
glass-lined broiler pan 





Compariment of Perfection is 
either an oven or broiler 





20-inch model of the Murray 
Corp. is well equipped 


Selection of a gas range to meet different 


requirements is simplified by the large variets 


of ranges available from the manufacturers 


EW models of gas ranges on the 

market are in such a variety that 

there is a model to meet every need 
and every type of kitchen arrangement. 
Despite shortages of certain materials, 
manufacturers have been able to offe 
many new features which add to the 
efficient and safe operation of the 
ranges. 

Gas ranges vary in size from a forty- 
inch deluxe model with two ovens, two 
broilers and six top-of-the-stove burners 
to the twenty-inch apartment size model 
with one oven, a broiler and four burn- 
ers. In between are thirty and thirty 
six-inch fully equipped ranges. ‘There 
is even a combination gas range and 
electric refrigerator for the most com- 
pact apartment. Separate oven units 
and range tops, which can be installed 
in any suitable wall or cabinet space, 
are especially adaptable for versatile 
kitchen arrangements. 

Here are some of the features that 
help to make cooking easier, safer and 
more dependable. 


Ovens 

Ovens are larger, some almost thirty 
inches wide. Racks are detachable to 
yield greater roasting areas. In com- 
bination with large ovens there are 
economy ovens in some models that 
can be used for single dishes or for 
small roasts. 

Thermostatic controls are continu- 
ously being improved. Now, designated 
temperatures vary less than five de- 
grees. Tighter oven door seals and 
better insulation keep temperatures con- 
stant, save fuel and keep kitchens cool- 
er. Several manufacturers claim ovens 
are so well insulated that it is possible 
to heat the ovens for a specified period 
of time, turn off the gas and cook with 
retained heat. Glass panels in oven 
doors and lighted interiors enable the 
homemaker to check the progress of the 
food without disturbing the oven tem- 
perature. 

Automatic time clock controlled ovens 
give the homemaker more freedom to 
attend to other duties. The control 
can be set to turn on the oven at a 
given time and turn it off again after 
the time has elapsed. 


Broilers 
The newer broiler arrangements usu- 
ually swing away or roll out from the 


range. Many are at waist level and 
placed to the left of the oven. Broilers 
in this position operate separately from 
the oven so both roasting and broiling 
can be done simultaneously. ‘The broiler 
located beneath the oven is still avail 
able in many models and one burnet 
serves both compartments. 

Speed and performance ol the waist 
high broiler is increased by some man 
ufacturers by the use olf  refractors 
placed above the broiler burner to r¢ 
flect the heat downward and thus utilize 
radiant heat to the fullest degree. 

The height of the broiler pans is 
adjustable so that food can be placed 
at different distances from the flame. 
They are constructed to carry fat away 
from the flame to avoid overheating and 
excessive smoking. ‘The two-piece broil 
er pan is a combination pan and per 
forated rack. The melted fat drops 
quickly from the rack into the pan 
below. One-piece pans are made with 
deep depressions which slant toward a 
storage well. Broiler pans are made of 
stainless steel, aluminum, or porcelain 
enamel. One manufacturer features a 
glass lined broiling pan. 

A new built-in oven can be utilized 
as a broiler by inserting a special broil 
ing unit which is heated from below. 
The food is cooked by the searing proc 
ess. A broiler in one model is appar 
ently equipped with burners above and 
below the broiling rack so that food 
does not have to  be* turned while 
broiling. ‘The same broiler is convert 
ed into an economy oven by adjusting 
a lever which shuts off the top burner. 

Broiler sizes vary, too, depending 
upon location and use. Some are large 
enough to permit barbecuing large 
pieces of meat or poultry. 


Range tops 
Cooking tops have various burner a1 
rangements and combinations. ‘The 
usual number of four burners may b« 
grouped together at side or center; o1 
two burners may be placed at either 
side with working space in center; or 
all four burners are arranged across the 
back with working space at front. On 
some models they are staggered across 

the entire top of the range. 
Six burner models have just as ver 
satile placements. Four burners may 
be grouped together at either side, a 


(Concluded on next page) 





space and two burners on the opposite 
side; or two burners may be placed 
at either side and two across the cen- 
ter back. Each arrangement has cer- 
tain advantages and selection depends 
upon the working habits of the home- 


maker. Most manufacturers offer sev- 
eral choices of burner placement. 
Burners of the same cooking top are 
varied in size for different cooking pur- 
poses. The large super duty burner is 
fast heating and ideal for heavy utensils. 
































ECHNIQUES of home planning and 

remodeling are put into actual prac- 
tice by home economics students in 
a remodeling course at the University 
of Illinois. The course, which co- 
ordinates both lecture and laboratory 
work, teaches students theories of func- 
tional planning and how to apply them 
in selected class projects. Florence Van 
Norden handles the lectures and Ra- 
chel Rutherford, the laboratory. 

One such group project consisted of 
a kitchen remodeling plan for an II- 
linois farm family. Aided by lists of 
their mothers’ kitchen equipment, stu- 
dents drew different floor plans. The 
family then chose one plan which was 
refined by the students. 

Often Mrs. Van Norden receives re- 
quests from persons asking help in re- 
modeling their homes. ‘These projects 
are given students with extra time. As 
a final project, each student remodels 
her own home or a similar project. 

For example, five students drew re- 
modeling plans of a farm house for a 
family in St. Joseph, Illinois. They vis- 
ited the family to see the house and to 
discuss problems of financing, construc- 
tion and preferences. Five sets of plans 
were then developed and sent to the 
family. The family returned them with 
constructive comments and indicated a 
final workable plan. 

Ellouise McDaniel, another student, 
chose her family’s home as a_ final 
project. The remodeling project, to be 
done over a period of years, was 
planned in stages: 1. downstairs bath- 
room 2. kitchen 3. bedroom 4. upstairs 
apartment. 

Drawing her remodeling plan, she 





Rachel Worrell Sharp wrote her article 
while attending the University of II- 
linois. She now lives in Champaign, IIl. 
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STUDENTS LEARN TO 
| REMODEL HOUSES 


By Rachel Sharp 


kept five points in mind. These were: 
1. The kitchen should be given chief 
emphasis and be the best planned room 
in the home. A right to left sequence 
of refrigerator, sink and stove with no 
traffic lane between doors is ideal. 
2. A desirable living room is oblong 
with at least two walls for an unbroken 
furniture arrangement, without a traffic 
lane cutting the conversation area. A 
clothes closet should’ be within eight 
feet of the front door. 

3. The dining room area should have 
an eleven foot width with storage pro- 
vided for linen and dinnerware. 

4. Bedrooms should be at least ten feet 
square with cross ventilation and in- 
clude closet space four feet in length 
for each person. 

5. A bath should be easily accessible 
from kitchen and bedrooms. It should 
also have a linen closet. 

The downstairs bath was the first 
project in Miss McDaniel’s plans. The 
second plan changed the 16’4” by 12/3” 
kitchen into one of 126” by 12/3”. A 
closet was provided; and refrigerator, 
stove and sink were placed close to- 
gether, eliminating unnecessary steps. 

The final remodeling project down- 
stairs, a bedroom, left the upstairs free 
for an apartment. (The original floor 
plan and the final plan are illustrated 
above.) This project was to be done if 
the McDaniels lived in their home ten 
years or more. The upstairs apartment 
plan provided for an outside entrance, 
a bath and closet close to bedrooms. 

To show that any house can be re- 
modeled, Miss McDaniel included the 
house’s history in her final project. 
The seventy-three year old house had 
been owned by three families. While 
being built, it was destroyed by a 
tornado. The house was then rebuilt. 
Since then, a concrete foundation has 
replaced the original rock. The only 
other added improvements are two 
porches and a double doorway cut into 
the living room. 

These plans illustrate that with a 
few basic rules and ingenious ideas any 
student can learn how to draw remod- 
¢ling plans. 


A small burner has been designed for 
the special use of very small cooking 
utensils. 

Burners are constructed in two ways. 
In one type, a small simmer burner 
is centered within the main burner. In 
the other type, simmer heat is obtained 
by reducing the flow of gas until there 
is just a pin point of flame in each 
burner port. In both cases varying 
degrees of heat are easily regulated by 
turning the gas burner handle. 

Instant lighting has been improved. 
Some models have electric ignitions 
which operate only when needed to 
light the gas. The continuously burn- 
ing pilots have better insulation and 
more protection against accidental ex- 
tinguishment. 

Manufacturers have equipped many 
models with top-of-the-stove time con- 
trol units that start and stop cooking 
automatically. 


Color 
Colored ranges to match or harmonize 
with almost any color scheme used in 
kitchens can be obtained from various 
manufacturers. Some models feature 
color only on the top portion of the 
range, while others have the entire 

enamel surface in color. 


Miscellaneous Accessories 


Among accessories featured in the 
new models is a warming rack. The 
rack is attached to the back splash and 
drops to a position above the top burn- 
ers to use in keeping food warm or 
heating dishes. It also serves as a cover 
for the range top. An air freshener 
fitted into the back splash of another 
model disperses cooking odors. A 
wheel-about storage cabinet has been 
incorporated into the design of one 
range. The cabinet slips into the space 
below the burners, but can be moved 
about the kitchen for convenience. It 
contains shelves, a storage drawer and 
a cutting board top. 


Care and Cleaning 

Ranges are constructed to give su- 
perior service and require only proper 
care to prolong quality performance in- 
definitely. Rounded corners, one-piece 
construction and chip resistant enamel 
and smooth surfaces are valuable assets 
for easier cleaning and care. 

Most parts of the range are either 
removable or easily accessible for daily 
care as well as for more thorough clean- 
ing. Top burners, trays and grates 
should be wiped with a damp cloth fre- 
quently and washed in soap and water 
when necessary. The oven bottom may 
be removed for cleaning; care should be 
taken not to dampen the insulation on 
the underside. A range should not be 
cleaned while it is still hot, but only 
after all parts have cooled thoroughly. 
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teaching foods and nutrition to adults 


PART I—A MODIFIED RESOURCE UNIT 


MERICA has long been considered 

“the best fed nation on earth.” How- 

ever, during World War II we dis- 
covered that the youth of our nation 
had been reared on nutritionally inade- 
quate diets, and as a result of a con- 
certed drive by the government and 
other agencies, we have now become 
nutrition conscious. We have learned 
that, while a minimum income is neces- 
sary, money alone will not insure an 
adequate diet. 

Many problems present a challenge 
to the modern homemaker: the rising 
cost of food, an awareness of nutri- 
tional problems, busy schedules and 
the food habits and prejudices of her 
family. ‘These stimulate the resourceful 
person in her search for knowledge 
necessary to serve wholesome and well 
balanced meals. 

The amount of money most families 
will have to spend for other things is 
determined to a large extent by how 
carefully the expenditures for food are 
made. Money cannot be better invest- 
ed than in food that will build vital 
health for all members of the family. 
Good management means that we buy 
the basic essentials first, then invest in 
luxury items as money allows. 

A homemaker may budget her money 
to the best advantage, plan her menus 
wisely and still have meals that are 
nutritionally inadequate. Food must 
be properly prepared to save the nu- 
tritive values. Our methods of prepara- 
tion must keep pace with our newer 
knowledge of nutrition. Modern science 
has made many contributions which can 
free the homemaker from much unneces- 
sary labor, such as frozen foods, pres- 
sure saucepans and electrical equip- 





When Virginia Leslie wrote this re- 
source unit she was a teacher of home- 
making education for adults in the 
Brewster Vocational School in Tampa, 
Florida. Last fall she was appointed 
assistant supervisor of home economics 
education in the state office at Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 
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By Virginia Leslie 


ment. The “know-how” to use these 
inventions must be learned. 

The homemaker is concerned with the 
many problems involved in the selection 
of the various table appointments suit- 
able for her family and mode of liv- 
ing. 

The American home today is a place 
of blended nationalities where customs 
of the old and new should be modified 
to meet the present needs. Mealtime 





A homemaker tosses a very special salad 


should be more than serving the neces- 
sary minerals, vitamins and other food 
elements. It should be a time for unit- 
ing family bonds, a place for storing 
up memories, the building of habits of 
good conduct and the appreciation of 
order and harmony; a place for de- 
veloping the social amenities and en- 
joying gracious living. 

These facts were kept in mind in 
planning a food and nutrition pro- 
gram which would stimulate and hold 
the interest of women from widely dif- 
ferent socio-economic, religious and na- 
tionality backgrounds. As a teacher of 
homemaking education for adults in 
the Brewster Vocational School in Tam- 
pa, Florida, I recognized the need for 
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such a course, but could find no mate- 
rial which fitted the purpose. Thus 
I attended Florida State University 
during the summer of 1950 and wrote 
the following unit under the direction 
of Dr. Lucile Lurry. 

By selecting objectives and activities 
from the unit, I taught ten successful 
classes during the year 1950-51. In 
fact, these were so successful that there 
were two-hundred people on the wait- 
ing list to enter the classes for the fall 
term. Since the unit has been so useful 
to me, I would like to share it with 
other teachers who may have the same 
need. 


Statement of Beliefs 

It is my belief that in an adult pro- 
gram in Food and Nutrition, we have 
the responsibility to the women en- 
rolled in the classes to: 

1. Encourage a democratic attitude 

towards the group and the com- 

munity. 

2. Develop mutual appreciation he- 
tween groups with different socio- 
economic, religious and nationality 
backgrounds. 

3. Develop an appreciation of the 
home, not only as the center of 
family life, but as a place in which 
friends may be entertained and 
special events celebrated. 

4. Develop the belief that homemak- 
ing affects not only the members of 
the family, but the community, the 
state and the nation. 

5. Develop an awareness of life's 
values which are _ priceless—the 
beauty of a sunset, the love of a 
child, a simple meal served with 
distinction. 

6. Re-evaluate ideas of “yesterday into 
terms of today.” 


Overall Objectives for Program 
A program of Food and Nutrition and 
allied subjects should develop certain 
basic skills and abilities, some of which 
are: 
1]. Ability to plan meals which pro- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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basic recipe * ) delightful surprises Usiipea 


Ummm! A quick, no knead yeast bread with a peanut butter 
flavor! For tasty eating, serve hot Bacon Rolls for lunch with 
glazed carrots, buttered peas and tomato aspic salad, Dress up 


a bacon ’n eggs breakfast with Peanut Brittle Puffs, For snacks, 








| Assemble all ingredients. Then 6 Seald milk. Add brown sugar and 3 Stir in eggs and the softened yea 
soften yeast in 14 cup of water. @= salt and cool liquid to lukewarm. e which has completely disolved an 
mix well. Gradually add just enous 


Add 2 cups of the flour and peanut but- 


Water temperature should be lukewarm 
ter and heat until the batter is smooth 


for compressed yeast; and warm for dry additional flour to make a thick — 


try slices of Peanut Butter Loaf together with lots of butter and 
jam and milk. Basic Recipe: 2 packages yeast (dry or com- 
pressed), 14 cup water, 1 cup milk, 14 cup brown sugar, 2 tea- 
spoons salt, 314 cups sifted enriched flour (approx.), 14 cup 
crunch style peanut butter and 2 eggs. Follow the step by step 
instructions given above. 
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Recipe and photos courtesy Wheat Flour Institute 








d yea 4. Beat the mixture vigorously. This 
ed a takes the place of kneading and de- 
enougf yelops the gluten. Cover and let rise 
hatt¢ in warm place until bubbly, about 1 hr. 
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BACON ROLLS ; ‘ , , P 
Fry crisply 2 bacon strips; then crush into pieces. 


Spread one-half basic batter into greased 8-inch square pan; place 
bacon in rows over batter, dividing it into 16 2-inch squares. 
Using floured finger, press bacon in batter, pressing to bottom of 
pan. Let rise until double and bake in moderate oven 25 minutes 


PEANUT BRITTLE PUFFS Use one half of basic batter. Put ™% 
teaspoon melted butter or margarine in each 2-inch muffin pan. 
Sprinkle 2 teaspoons crushed peanut brittle over shortening and 
drop batter by spoonfuls, filling muffin pans half full. Let rise 
until double and bake in moderate oven 15 minutes. Makes 18 rolls 


PEANUT BUTTER LOAF 
in half, using one-half of it for Peanut Butter Loaf. Spread evenly in 
greased loaf pan 414x81% inches. Let rise until light and double in 
bulk, about 45 minutes. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) for 35 minutes 
or until brown. Remove from pan immediately and let cool on wire rack 


Stir the batter down when light. Divide batter 





sponge cakes at 3200 feet 


By Mina W. Lamb and Fay Hattox 


fall. This is because the atmos- 

pheric pressure on the surface of 
the rising mixture is reduced so that 
the product has greater volume than it 
would at sea level. The volume may 
increase so much that the framework 
of the mixture breaks and the product 
collapses. The effect of reduced at- 
mospheric pressure can be conpensated 
for by one of two methods: 

1. Reducing the amount of leavening 
agent. 

2. Increasing the strength of the 
framework of the mixture by one or 
a combination of ways. 

a. Increased manipulation to develop 

the protein in the flour and thus 

strengthen the framework. 

b. Increased egg content to supply 

more protein for the framework. 

c. Reduced sugar and/or fat which 

weaken the protein strands in the 

framework of a mixture; hence, their 
reduction strengthens the mixture. 

Sponge cakes offer a special prob- 
lem because they are leavened only by 
air incorporated by manipulation of 
egg whites, yolks or whole eggs. The 
leavening, therefore, cannot be reduced. 
The adjustment has to come in pro- 
portions of ingredients and the amount 
of manipulation. These proportions 
have to be carefully balanced, not only 
among the various ingredients but also 
in relation to the method and extent of 
manipulation. 

For these reasons, one cannot say 
simply that to adjust a recipe for an 
increased altitude, one increases or de- 
creases certain ingredients. Whether 
and where reductions in amounts of in- 
gredients are needed depend on: 

1, The amount of an ingredient in 
relation to flour. 

2. The ratio of one ingredient to 
others of like or opposite effect. 

3. The amount of an ingredient in 


Ae high altitudes cakes sometimes 





Both authors are on the staff of the 
Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
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relation to method and extent of 
manipulation. 

Further recommendations for the suc- 
cess of sponge cakes include: 

1. The measurement of eggs by vol- 
ume instead of using them by number. 

2. Baking at higher temperatures 
than recommended for sea level. For 
baking in general, an increase of 2 
or 3 degrees F. for each 1000 feet rise 
in altitude is recommended. Sponge 
cakes were found best when baked in 
an oven 375 degrees F. when at an 
altitude of 3200 feet. This is in line 
with the recent trend to bake sponge 
cakes at sea level at 350 degrees F. 
rather than at lower temperatures. 

3. A method of manipulation which 
would best incorporate the ingredients 
without loss of air. 

A series of baking experiments! were 
initiated in an effort to determine the 
acceptability of existing recipes for use 
in baking sponge cakes at 3200 feet and 
to develop a recipe to give a cake of 
optimum quality at this altitude. The 
cakes were made with fresh eggs re- 
frigerated from 1 to 3 days, which were 
layed by hens on a carefully balanced 
ration.2 

All cakes were made with cake flour, 
fine granular sugar and uniform equip- 
ment. Each type of cake was made by 
only one operator doing the manipula- 
tion. They were baked in regular kichen 
ovens which had been checked for uni- 
formity of temperature. Each cake 
was judged by three judges and care- 
fully analyzed to determine the causes 
of its characteristics. 


Angel Food 

In this study three types of sponge 
cakes were considered: 

1. The cake containing only whites— 
the popular angel food. This is truly 
a non-fat cake. Since egg white con- 
tains no fat, it is very effective in 

1This work was done in 
Frances R ver, food 


Adele Hill, district agent, 
Texas A & M College. 

2The eggs were all from hens fed Layena, a 
special ration produced by Purina Mills and 
donated for this study. 


cooperation with 
jalist, and Kate 
Extension Service, 








strengthening the framework of flour 
mixtures, Therefore, to strengthen the 
framework of this cake in order to off- 
set the effect of reduced atmospheric 
pressure, either egg whites can be in- 
creased or sugar reduced. Whether this 
change is required depends on the 
recipe. In 8 recipes from recognized 
cookbooks the following amounts of in- 
gredients were found for one cup of 
cake flour: 

Sugar—from 114 cups to 15% cups 

Egg whites—from 1 cup (8 to 10 egg 

whites) to 114 cups (10-12 egg whites) 

Baking temperature—from 300 degrees 

F. to 350 degrees F. 

An average recipe based on this 
group was determined and used as a 
starting point. This average recipe 
produced a cake of poor quality even 
though it was as good as many which 
have been served as acceptable cakes. 
The cake was then analyzed by varying 
proportions of sugar, cream of tartar, 
egg white and flour, baking tempera- 
ture and method of manipulation. The 
proportions and manipulation thought 
best by the technician were then con- 
verted to household measurements and 
tried by persons not skilled in sponge 
cake baking. Very good cakes were pro- 
duced which were definitely superior to 
any of the previous ones. 


Golden Sponge 

2. The cake containing only yolks— 
golden sponge. This cake is the least 
common sponge cake with little agree- 
ment among the recipes found in popu- 
lar cookbooks. One difficulty with this 
type of sponge cake is the incorporation 
of sufficient air into the egg yolks. 
Egg yolks, due to their fat content, are 
not so well suited to this process as are 
egg whites. The use of an electric 
beater is a definite aid in making all- 
yolk sponge cakes because manual 
operation may cause undermixing, re- 
sulting in tough, compact, coarse cakes. 

The golden sponge at its best is a 
perfectly delightful, tender cake and 
is unusually high in food value. The 
electric mixer is a great help in achiev- 
ing sufficient beating of the yolks and 
sugar to incorporate enough air for 
leavening. Combining part of the sugar 
with the flour helps in folding in the 
flour and producing a uniform cake. 
The accepted recipe for a 3200 foot 
altitude is given at the end of this 
article. 


True Sponge 
3. The cake containing whole eggs— 
the true sponge. Since this cake con- 
tains both yolks and whites, adequate 
framework is supplied as well as ma- 
terial to incorporate air. The chief 
problem in making this cake is one of 
manipulation—the combining of the 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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MARION CRONAN REPORTS 
S.F.S.A. CONVENTION 


* 


LEVEN hundred people inter- 

ested in school feeding met in 
New York City from November 12 
to 14, for the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the School Food Serv- 
ice Association. Administrators, 
parents, public health officials and 
students joined with dietitians to 
discuss ways in which the school 
lunch may be made more wide- 
spread, more efficient and more 
educationally meaningful. The pro- 
gram offered general meetings, a 
business session, section meetings, 
trips and social events including an 
open house, a reception and a 
luncheon meeting. 

Student reaction to the school 
lunch and their share in the pro- 
gram was highlighted in an excel- 
lent panel discussion. This part of 
the program is reported in full on 
this page by one of the partici- 
pants, 

Mary T. Kavanaugh gave an in- 
formative talk on “Planning Meals 


and Testing Recipes for School 


Lunches.” Points to consider in 
recipe development are the national 
school lunch requirements, the rec- 
ommended daily food allowances 
and practical points to make the 
food taste good, such as contrast in 
seasonings, color and form. 


The section meeting on school 


(Continued on page 36) 
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a student looks at the 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


By Michael Rotenberg 


HE pie tastes a lot better when 

you get your thumb in it.” This 

remark was made by Dr. Alice 
Keliher at the recent convention of the 
American School Food Service Associa- 
tion. Member dietitians and managers 
heard student representatives present 
their viewpoints on the student’s share 
in the school lunch program. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey and Florida sent 
student delegates. To me was given the 
privilege of representing the Massachu- 
setts’ high schools. 

The school backgrounds of the stu- 
dents varied greatly. In size, schools 
of 300 to 3000 pupils were represented. 
School lunch periods ranged from twen- 
ty-five to seventy-five minutes. Lunches 
were served at 11:30 (referred to by the 
students as “The Breakfast Club”) in 
one school, while 1:15 was the lunch 
time in another. In most of the schools, 
students were required to eat their 
lunches in the cafeteria. In another, 
not having this rule, a hamburger stand 
around the corner was the popular eat- 
ing place. With reference to the con- 
ditions of buildings housing the school 
cafeterias, many were modern and with 
the best of equipment. One building 
had been condemned since 1914. 

In spite of physical differences in 
the schools, many students had worked 
on similar projects studying various 
phases of the school lunch program. 
Particularly popular as a project was a 
study of nutrition. 

Large numbers of students in a 
junior high school in Florida purchased 
lunches consisting of soda pop and ham- 
burgers at a local hamburger stand. A 
few boys and girls got together to show 
the student body the bad effects of such 
a diet. They fed several white rats the 
“hamburger stand diet,” while others 
were fed a diet that was obtainable in 
the school cafeteria. As yet, this feed- 
ing experiment has not been completed. 
However, the nutritional value of school 
lunch is already beginning to appear, 
as well as the bad effects of the “ham- 
burger stand diet.” Through the co- 
operation of the biology and home eco- 
nomics classes with the cafeteria depart- 
ment, many projects have been under- 
taken in a study of nutritional values 
of meals eaten by the students. Where 
these surveys were made, student par- 
ticipation in cafeteria lunches increased. 


The subject of discipline was dis- 
cussed at great length. In several small 
schools where teachers served as “lunch- 
room policemen,” the decorum was 
often unsatisfactory. However, in 
schools of larger size, and especially 
with students of older age brackets, 
boys and girls took the responsibility 
of disciplinary control. In this latter 
group, the situation was greatly im- 
proved over the smaller schools. It be- 
comes evident that the greater part the 
student performs in connection with 
his cafeteria, the better the results. 

Noting the great variations in length 
of the school lunches, the question was 
raised, “How long should the lunch 
period last?” The panel first decided 
that it should vary with the individual 
school. However, they suggested that 
the rate at which food could be served 
to the greatest number of people be 
strongly considered. 

If the period is to allow a few extra 
minutes beyond the eating time, some 
form of relaxation or not too strenuous 
a sport should be offered. Otherwise, 
the students become restless and noisy. 

The time of day when lunches should 
be served depends on the age of the 
students. Younger boys and girls re- 
quire an early lunch, while those in 
senior high school accept a later period. 
When students reach their maximum 
growing stage, they require more food. 
Taking this into account, mid-morning 
“snacks” consisting of milk and cookies 
could be provided. 

Several suggestions were given by the 
panel to help improve student-cafeteria 
relations. First, the posting of menus 
for the week will arouse more interest 
in the student body, with a resulting 
increase in food sales. Second, students 
who do not have ample funds for 
proper lunches could be paid in free 
meals in return for a few hours of sell- 
ing food at the lunch counter. Third, 
the surroundings where the students eat 
should be improved. Several schools 
have tried playing dinner music during 
the meals, and have been very success- 
ful in making the cafeteria a more 
pleasant place. 

The principal lesson drawn from the 
students’ panel may be stated as fol- 
lows: The greatest benefit to all con- 
cerned may be obtained by a maximum 
participation of the students in patron- 
age and assistance in management. 
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SOUP... .8e HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25¢ SALADS..15« SANDWICHES..15c« DESSERTS. .8c 
Oyster Fish Fry Roll*, Cabbage Slaw, Potato| Grapefruit & Meat Loaf Steamed Chocolate 
Chowder Chips, Tomato Salad, Apple Sauce, Orange Lettuce Pudding, Foamy S. 
Cooky 
Vegetable Fruit Juice, Scalloped Noodles with | Stuffed Prune | Cream Cheese & Mincemeat Cobbler 
Tomato & Cheese, Bacon Strip, Bran Plum Relish 
Raisin Muffin*, Sliced Peaches Sliced Tongue 





Under the Sea 
Raspberry 





Liver Loaf, * Baked Potato, String Beans, 
Bread Sandwich*, Apple Dumpling 


Cream of 
Celery 





Peanut Butter Boston Cream Pie 


Fresh Slaw 





ac ae : —— | 
Washington | Orange Juice, Turkey Shortcake, Peas,| Tomato Wedges 


Pimiento Cheese Peach Pie 


































































































| Chowder | Cranberry Sauce, Fruit Cup, Cooky on Chicory Jam 
(pe ‘ —— | . ————— EE | |— es | 7 a — 
7 Split Pea | Tomato Juice, Hot Hamburg Roll*, Gravy,| Gingerale Olive, Celery & Nut | Pineapple Cheese ; 
| | Carrots, Fruit Gelatin Ham Salad Refrigerator Pie 
—_——i - —— — —— 
g | Fish Baked Beans, Cod Fish Cake, Cole Slaw,) Macaroni & American Cheese Cranberry 
| Chowder Brown Bread*, Apple Raisin Pudding Salmon | Sliced Tomato Raisin Pie 
— 
| | ii . : ‘ = 
{ { Lamb | Italian Spagheui, Meat Balls, Green Salad,| Banana & Nut | Liverwurst on Rye | Fruit Turnover 
| Broth | Vienna Bread*, Fresh Apple Jelly & Nut 
| a ee ae = Rete 
12 | Vegetable | Lamb Fricassee with Vegetables, on| Minted Fruit | Sliced Cucumber Lemon Sponge Pie 
| Mashed Potato, Tomato Salad, Roll*, | | Barbecue 
| Apple Crunch 
13 | Scotch | Cranberry Cocktail, Sausage Casserole, # | Pear & | Cheese Vegetable | Cream Puff 
| Broth | (with Apple & Sweet Potato), Roll*,) Watercress | Egg Salad Roll 
| Gingerbread and Whipped Cream 
— —_————_— —_—_| F 7 
{4 Potato | Frankfort, Creamed Potato, Broccoli, Hard| Jellied | Carrot, Raisin & Nut | Steamed Blueberry 
Cheese Roll*, Cherry Sponge Vegetable | Jam Pudding, 
BREE seer eas . i Ge = oe): ome aoe Blueberry Sauce 
15 | Corn | Curried Shrimp on Rice, Molded Vegetable | Stuffed Egg & | Cream Cheese & | a 
i | Chowder Salad, Raisin Bread & Cream Cheese*, Asparagus Olive Cherry Pie 
Peach Shortcake | Lettuce 
FEBRUARY VACATION 
| Beef Grilled Cheese Sandwich*, Bacon Strip, | Cardinal | Ham & Relish | Cherry Surprise 
| Noodle Stewed Tomatoes, Baked Apple | Cream Cheese& Date | Cup Cake * 
i| nesta : ee | : EE ES ES eae See ee 
26 | Minestrone | Fruit Juice, Barbecued Spare Ribs, Scal-| Waldorf Tomato | Chocolate Cake 
i loped Potato, Stuffed Peach Salad, Nut American Cheese 
; | Bread* & Cream Cheese Sandwich 
271 | Alphabet Fruit Juice, Chicken Chop Suey on} Flamingo | Bologna Roll Strawberry 
S | Noodles, Green Beans, Vienna Bread*, | Fresh Slaw Chiffon Pie 
a i! Chocolate Chip Pudding 
: a | es a ane ser emee as eee ie ee 
Chicken | Tomato Juice, Beef Pie with Vegetables, | Frozen Fruit Lettuce & Bacon Date Roll 
Vegetable Biscuit Crust*, Molded Mexican Slaw, Egg & Pickle 
i Butterscotch Pudding 
| - —- — -—— _- Ho a 
| Clam | Baked Haddock, Mashed Potato, Harvard | Pineapple & | Sardine; Cream | Apple Pie 
| Chowder | Beets, Roll*, Cottage Pudding, Cherry S| Green Pepper| Cheese & Cherry 











Note 


These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. Milk is served with all lunches. To en- 


courage sale of the hot plate, a simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline 


Schools. 
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In the menus, * 


indicates butter or fortified margarine; S=Sauce. See opposite page for recipes of starred items 
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Diet survey in San Bernardino 


high schools reveals weaknesses 


—By MarTHA MCMILLIN 


San Bernardino, California 


School students in California have been 

taught the essential elements of a well- 
balanced diet. Science teachers have incor- 
porated a unit on foods in the sophomore 
biology course; the cafeteria has emphasized— 
by means of posters and charts—the need for 
eating basic foods instead of an exclusive diet 
of candy and soft drinks. 

The recent report of the City Schools 
Dental Health Committee comes, therefore, 
as a surprising disappointment indicating that 
much more education is necessary in the field 
of diet and health. The result of research 
conducted by science teachers of the senior 
high school in conjunction with teachers of 
home economics, the report reveals that even 
older, mature students still practice faulty 
eating habits. Some dangerous tendencies 
indicated in the survey are: 

1. Many students do not eat breakfast. 

2. The greater percentage of breakfasts eaten 
are dangerously low in protein. 

3. Some students seldom drink milk; a few, 
however, drink from two to four quarts a day. 
4. About 25 per cent of the students ques- 
tioned drink coffee more or less regularly. 
5. No more than 25 per cent include fruit 
for breakfast. Those in “superior” (I.Q.) class 
groups tend to eat more than the ones in 
lower intelligent groups. 

6. Many students do not eat eggs. 

7. In most instances, students express a fond- 
ness for sweets, eating them regularly. 

This survey has set in motion a general de- 
mand for more education in better nutrition. 
Local P.T.A. groups, inspired by the militant 
attitude of the San Bernardino County Dental 
Association, have succeeded in outlawing the 
sale of candy and soft drinks from public 
school cafeterias and snack bars. The only 
“sweet” now on sale is ice cream. 

Anna Cramer, an outstandingly progressive 
school cafeteria manager who backed this 
movement, commented: “We cafeteria work- 
ers are glad sweets have been withdrawn from 
school cafeterias. The students, not having 
any sweets to buy, now spend their money 
for nutritious foods such as meat, potatoes, 
fruits and vegetables. Their health and weight 
should definitely improve as a result of this 
change.” 


isc: years San Bernardino Senior High 
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LIVER LOAF 50 servings 
8 Ibs. liver, sliced 1 cup water 
2 qts. bread crumbs, coarse, 1 thsp. poultry seasoning 
dry \%4 cup vinegar or lemon juice 
%4 cup salt 2 cups catsup or tomato 
2 tbsp. onion, dehydrated puree 








PINEAPPLE CHEESE REFRIGERATOR PIE 50 servings 


34 cup plain gelatin 1 tbsp. lemon rind, grated 
1% cups cold water % cup lemon juice 
14 eggs, separated 3 cups sugar 
4% cups crushed pineapple 4 cups cottage cheese 
with syrup 1 thsp. salt 


Add gelatin to cold water. Beat egg yolks slightly in top of 
double boiler. Add crushed pineapple, grated lemon rind, lemon 
juice and 1 cup sugar. Cook, stirring until thick. Add gela- 
tin, stir until melted and remove from heat. Put cheese through 
coarse strainer and add to hot mixture. Cool until beginning 
to thicken. Beat egg whites with salt, gradually adding remain- 
ing 2 cups sugar. Fold into pineapple cheese mixture. Heap 
in pie shells. Sprinkle with crumbs. Chill. 


SAUSAGE CASSEROLE 50 servings 


7 lbs. sausage links 
1% cups water 

25 sweet potatoes, medium 
2% tbsp. salt 

18 large apples, sliced 


cups sausage drippings 
cups brown sugar 
cups boiling water 
qts. fine dry bread 
crumbs 


Nwh be 


Place sausage links in baking pans in 350°F. oven until tender, 
about 20 minutes. Boil sweet potatoes until tender. Pare and 
cut in half lengthwise. Line casserole dish with sweet potatoes. 
Season with salt. Arrange 114 sausage links and apples in 
each casserole over potatoes. Add sausage drippings, sprinkle 
with brown sugar. Add hot water. Stir bread crumbs in pan 
in which sausages were browned to absorb remaining drippings. 
Place crumbs on top of pans to form crust. Bake uncovered 
in $75°F. oven for 40. minutes. 


CHERRY SURPRISE CAKES 50 servings 


4 cups flour 2 cups milk 

2 tbsp. baking powder 2 tsp. vanilla 

2 tsp. salt 1 cup egg whites 

3 cups sugar 2 cups drained pitted 
1 cup shortening cherries 


Sift dry ingredients, add shortening and milk. Beat 2 min- 
utes, add vanilla and egg whites. Beat 2 minutes more. Fold 
in cherries. Bake in 2” muffin pans (or 2-8” layer pans), 350°F. 
for 30 minutes. : 


Cherry Frosting: 
1% cups sugar 
6 tbsp. cherry juice 
1 tbsp. corn syrup 
Use 7-minute icing method. 


2 egg whites 
1 tsp. vanilla 
red coloring 


1 cup eggs, dried 1% pounds bacon 


Cook liver in boiling salted water 5-10 minutes. Drain and chop 
fine. Put crumbs into cloth and soak in cold water, squeeze 
dry. Mix all ingredients except bacon thoroughly and divide 
into 3 or 4 Ib. lots. Line loaf pans with thin bacon slices, pack 
tightly with liver mixture, and top with bacon slices. Bake 
at 350°F. for 45 minutes or more. Turn from pans for slicing. 


MARION CRONAN REPORTS 
S.F.S.A. CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 33) 


lunch sanitation stressed the coop- 
eration of all school lunch manage- 
ment and health departments to train 
food handlers in desirable personal 
health and work habits. Physical con- 
ditions can be changed but human 
nature is slower to change and often 
establishments with excellent equip- 
ment fail to achieve sanitary require- 
ments because of careless use by em- 
ployees. The training of the worker 
is the most important factor, especi- 
ally for dishwashing. Lunch room em- 
ployees should be encouraged to share 
the responsibility for sanitation and 
to eliminate the “invisible dirt” of 
micro-organisms. 

In a talk, “Current Findings in Nu- 
trition Research,” Dr. C. Glen King, 
Scientific Director of the Nutrition 
Foundation in New York, gave many 
points to remember. He remarked that 
nutrition from the “cradle to the grave” 
now is from “gestation to the grave.” 
There is need for education to build 
lifetime patterns of good food habits and 
to encourage the use of foods that 
make for good health. He mentioned the 
advancement made in lowering dental 
caries through the addition of fluoride 
to drinking water. A 30 to 50 per cent 
decrease in decay in the first three or 
four school vears has been made and 
there is some indication that gains will 
be maintained throughout life. 

Gains in general nutrition levels in 
countries such as Norway, Sweden and 
Finland under stringencies of food sup- 
ply emphasize the fact that an excess 
of calories alone does not make for 
good nutrition. A low calorie but high- 
ly nutritious diet is desirable. Malnu- 
trition and early dietary faults show up 
in later years. The nutritive balance 
of the individual is important, as un- 
balanced nutrition tends to create a 
greater unbalanced nervous system. 

The nutritional status of the indi- 
vidual may be determined by: dental 
examination; examination of eyes, skin, 
posture, etc., by a trained physician; 
and by quantitative analysis of nutri- 
tives in the blood. Proteins, vitamins 
and minerals may be checked by the 
latter method. It is important that the 
balance of nutrients be maintained as 
lack of one factor, for example, a single 
amino acid for one day, may affect the 
nutritional level. Dr. King urged the 
building of a pattern of high protective 
foods which would include: protein as in 
meat, fish and cheese; green leafy and 
yellow vegetables; citrus fruits and to- 
matoes; adequate, but not too many, 
calories to hold body weight and meet 
energy needs. 

Following this talk Dr. Margaret 
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Ohlson, head of department of foods 
and nutrition at Michigan State Col- 
lege, spoke on “Applying the Results 
of Nutrition Research in the School 
Lunch Program.” She pointed out that 
the school lunch feeding five meals a 
day for thirty-seven weeks makes up 
only 17 per cent of the total meals a 
child eats a year. This emphasizes the 
need for nutrition teaching to be 
brought into the home. There is a wide 
variance in the protective foods used 
in families earning over $7,500 a year 
with those earning less than $2,000. 
Buying power alone does not guarantee 
good nutrition. 

Dr. Ohlson urged that the home nu- 
trition and the physical being of the 
child be examined. The A Lunch 
furnishing one third of the day’s re- 
quirements may not be enough and in 
some cases one half of the day’s re- 
quirements should be offered. If citrus 
fruit or tomatoes are not included in 
the lunch, vitamin C is lacking. Thia- 
min and protein needs were stressed. 
Many children do not get enough cal- 
ories and extra bread and butter may 
be needed. 

Not eating the lunch or skipping 
meals, especially a breakfast, were cited 
as causes of poor nutrition. Many 
breakfasts do not meet one third of 
the day’s food requirements. A_ sug- 
gested breakfast is fruit juice, cereal, 
or egg, a whole grain or enriched bread 
and cocoa made with milk. The neces- 
sity for teacher observation of children 
to observe their capacity for play and 
general exuberance along with the plot- 
ting of the growth curve to determine 
nutritional needs of children, was 
urged. 

Observation of plate waste and home 
visits should be encouraged to give chil- 
dren a knowledge of and tolerance for 
a wide acceptance of foods and to add 
to the child’s own pleasure in eating. 








Frozen orange juice on-a-stick, a new 
Florida Citrus product, provides chil- 
dren with a healthy after school snack. 
Shown nationally for the first time at 
the School Food Service Association 
convention in New York, it is equiva- 
lent to three ounces of fresh juice 


Proper attitudes to develop this accept- 
ance are necessary. No one can eat the 
food for the child. Those responsible 
for school feeding should survey the 
needs of the children in their com- 
munity. Soft drinks and candy should 
not be available in schools. 

“Developing Educational Programs in 
the School Lunch” was the subject of 
a panel discussion. Close cooperation 
of all school personnel is needed for 
student motivated projects. It was 
agreed that teaching attitudes were best 
developed in informal teaching. The 
use of radio and exhibits, as well as 
school surveys as a means of capturing 
student interest, were mentioned. 

Mrs. John Hayes, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, gave an inspiring talk on 
“The Need and Value of Cooperative 
Effort to Improve the School Lunch.” 
She traced the growth of the school 
lunch outlining with examples: the 
work of parent groups in interpreting 
the program to parents and public so 
that they can see the relation of ade- 
quate nutrition and children’s success 
in school, the sustaining of public ap- 
proval and financial support of the pro- 
gram, and the accomplishment of the 
school lunch in providing cultural ex- 
periences. She pointed out the many 
times that the P. T. A. has been help- 
ful in backing school administrators 
to eliminate the sale of candy and car- 
bonated beverages in the schools. Con- 
tinued cooperation of the parent groups 
with trained management is necessary. 

Dr. Lillian Gilbreth in her luncheon 
talk, Motion Study as Applied to Food 
Service, advised us to define our prob- 
lem: 1. by determining what we are 
trying to do and asking “is this neces- 
sary as measured by tangible and in- 
tangible results?” 2. by answering the 
question “are we able to pay for the 
processes in money, time and energy?” 
3. by making a process chart stating 
what we should do—and doing it, 4. 
by considering the human _ relations 
necessary to carry out the plan. 

Like a Mighty Army was the title of 
Dr. Frederick Moffett’s luncheon talk. 
He commended us for the work we were 
doing in feeding children but urged 
greater vision. Too many are “drawers 
of water” or coffee warmers and have 
little idea of the great part they should 
do to play in education. “Critics of 
school feeding say that it is a socialistic 
experiment. If we don’t understand our 
job then they are right.” Go back and 
tell your friends “it’s later than you 
think.” The school lunch program 
must be democracy in action. Nine 
million boys and girls are being fed 
today. This gives us an ever growing 
responsibility for their attitudes, ideas, 
health and happiness.” 
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Pattern Study Kit—$7.50 


Muslin Patterns in Standard & Miniature Sizes 


—_— BLOUSE 
= FRONT 


What Is More Fundamental Than Patterns Study? 


ONE TEACHER WRITES: “There is a decided lack of materia] on the 
most FUNDAMENTAL AND IMPORTANT phase of teaching clothing: 
PATTERN STUDY! Since this is one of the MOST DIFFICULT units to 
teach, we would welcome some illustrative material to help.” 





Four Pattern Helps 


I: A BASIC MUSLIN PATTERN: 

Made of 80 sq. muslin cut from a basic commercial pattern, size 14. All 
pattern data comes on the basic commercial paper pattern which is included. 
II: 18 MINIATURE MUSLIN PATTERNS: 

Made to fit 18” model. Cut of 80 sq. muslin. Each girl follows teaching 
instructions on her OWN miniature. All pattern data comes on a paper 
miniature pattern which is included. 

Ill: A BASIC PAPER COMMERCIAL PATTERN: 

Size 14, and A BASIC MINIATURE paper pattern for EACH girl, with 
ALL pattern data printed. 

IV: A CHART STUDY OF 4 COMMERCIAL PATTERNS: 

Shows how FOUR of the leading commercial patterns vary in measure- 
ments, proportion, markings, 

FROM THIS KIT YOU CAN TEACH 


Identification of pieces Grain of fabrics 
Pattern alterations Right size selection 
Symbols, markings, legends Laying of pattern 
Pattern variations Figure variations 


A Limited Number Available: Order This Kit Today! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri 














HOME Economics Programs—$3.50 


FOR FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA! 
YOUR COPY will be mailed within 24 HOURS! 























TIME TO RELAX 


This teacher has plenty of 
time to relax in the eve- 
i hy? Because she 


DROOP OR SMILE 


You will smile, too 
after using this book: 
IF you have a club it will nings. 


be a treasure. s ? , 
IF you want a club this ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 


book SHOWS HOW! to do her “outside” work.” 
FUTURE HOMEMAKERS A happy teacher: she lives 
OF AMERICA her own life after school. 


Your programs are ready! 


20,000 TEACHERS CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Already 20,000 copies of HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
are in use. But—this book is a NEW EDITION, 350 pages 
of new material. If 20,000 teachers found the old edition 
a treasure, YOU will find this new one INDISPENSABLE! 
LOOK AT THIS WEALTH OF PROGRAM MATERIAL 


44 pages on how to have a REALLY SUCCESSFUL CLUB 
100 ideas for PROGRAMS at club meetings. 

100 ACTIVITIES for home economics clubs to sponsor. 

100 ways for home economics clubs to EARN MONEY. 


Order from 


Gillum Book Company 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
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NATIONS AGREE 


— ow cooldas ! 


Cookie baking in Germany, particularly 

during the holiday season, is distinctly a social 
event—all members of the household participat- 
ing, aided by neighbors and friends. It is 
not unusual to see twenty different kinds 
of cookies being baked in one kitchen— 
different in type, in texture, in shape, in 
size. Some of the interesting German 
favorites are Pfefferniisse (gingerbread 
nut cookies), Mandel Stangen 
(almond strips) and Zucker 
Platzchen (sugar cookies). 


LOVES 
CHUROS 
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) ceases LOVES 
SANDTORTCHEN 


(Nestlé’s version) 


BLEND 


6 tbs. butter 
ly, ; 
21 ths. sifted confectioners’ sugar 


ADD AND MIX WELL 


1 c. sifted cake flour 
1 tsp. cold water 


V2 ¢. toasted pecans, fi 
» finel 
VA tsp. vanilla dices 


FOLD IN 


VW ; 
2 pkg. Nestlé’s Semi-Swee 
t 
Morsels, finely chopped —— 


Shape into 1” balls and place on cookie sheer 


BAKE AT: 300°F, TIME: 


30 Mi , 
When almost cool, roll in si jin. YIELD: 2 doz. 


fted confectioners’ Sugar. 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE. COOKIES 


Recipe on ever 
Y package of Nestlé’s f, : 
Chocolate Morsels and Nestlé’s atelea 











NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


| 
| Nestlé’s Chocolate Test Kitchen * 60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. ve 
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HICKENS, it seems, have caught the 

productive spirit of the times. Due 

to their increase in egg production, 
the average egg eater had over 400 
eggs in 1951 compared to only 300 ten 
years ago. Total U. S. production in- 
creased fifty per cent during these years. 
Two reasons given for this increase 
are more hens and more eggs per hen. 
setween 1940-50, twenty-eight eggs were 
added to the yearly accomplishment of 
the average hen. 

Matching the greater supply is a 
heavier demand. It is reported that the 
average person has been using more 
than one egg a day for the last six 
years. Also, surveys indicate that 98 
per cent of the people eat eggs, 
with lower income groups buying them 


at about the same rate as the total pop- 
ulation. 


Teen-Age Food Habits Studied 

Youngsters show better food habits 
than their teen-age brothers and _ sis- 
ters. This was indicated in a seven 
year nutrition study done recently on 
children by Pennsylvania Mass Studies 
in Human Nutrition. In a group of 
2,564 teen-age children representing 
all economic groups, 75 per cent did 
not receive sufficient energy and vital 
nutrients from their food. The poorest 
eating habits were found in girls ag- 
ing from 13-15 years, and only slightly 
improved in young women from 16-18 
years of age. Surprisingly enough, boys 
studied in the same age groups showed 
superior food habits. 


Nutrition Insurance 

The time when “pills” of concentrat- 
ed synthetic nourishment are substi- 
tuted for three square meals a day has 
often been a point of speculation. Nu- 
tritionists, however, take a dim view 
of this possibility for several reasons. 

Dr. Esther Phipard of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home _ Eco- 
nomics, for instance, is of the opinion 
that a diet which includes a variety of 
foods is the best insurance for ade- 
quate nutrition. She reasons that, in 
experiments, animals thrive better on 
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foods which provide the pure nutrients 
than on the synthetic rations of these 
same nutrients. Thus, foods have un- 
known values beneficial to the body 
which synthetic rations lack, she con- 
cludes. 

Shakespeare, when he wrote, “Now 
good digestion wait on appetite” pro- 
vides another reason. What “pill” 
could ever give the eating enjoyment 
of a good meal! 


Summer Potatoes 

New potato facts were discovered in 
a recent study by Mary E. Kirkpatrick, 
food specialist of BHNHE. She found 
“new” potatoes ideal for use in salads 
and creamed potato dishes because of 
their shape holding characteristic. Four 
varieties were tested for boiling, mash- 
ing, baking, French-frying, and salad- 
making. They were then judged for 
shape, color, dryness, mealiness and 
flavor. Results confirmed their suit- 
ability for boiling and mashing; how- 
ever they were found too watery for 
baking and French-frying. Pared pota- 
toes scored higher in salad-making be- 
cause they retained a whiter color and 
cooled faster than unpared potatoes. 


Food Flashes from a Can 
e The lime has joined fellow citrus 
fruits in the frozen concentrate form. 
The frozen juice is on the market un- 
der three brand names: Flori-Tropic, 
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The new 11 ounce “baby” package 
of Corn Muffin Mix, a recent addi- 
tion to Duff’s Mixes, makes 12-18 
of these tempting corn muffins— 
just enough for the small family 


What's going on in foods 


BY MARGE MOTHERSILL 


Lime-Glo and Par Ken. Limeade bases 
and an unfrozen lime juice concentrate 
can also be found on grocery shelves. 
e Homemakers will soon be seeing fresh 
dates in a can. ‘These dates are said 
to maintain their high moisture con- 
tent, flavor and soft texture when pre- 
served in this way. 

e A combination of salmon, boiled rice, 
corn flour and seasoning spells a new 
fish entree. Fried before canning, it 
needs only heating before it is served. 
e The average family buys about 20 
tins of canned meat in a year. Over 
a period of ten years, canned meats 
have doubled in sales with 1 billion 
pounds sold in 1950. 

e Canned white bread will soon be 
made available for use by the armed 
forces. The bread is baked before 
complete sealing in order to permit 
the escape of gases during the baking 
period. It is claimed to remain edible 
over an indefinite period of time and 
reheating the can before opening brings 
back oven freshness. 


New Booklets 

Feeding a Crowd. Menu suggestions, 
buying guide and recipes for 50 and 
100 servings, prepared especially for 
church, school and other community 
affairs. Free. Winifred Saunders, 
Product Publicity, General Foods 
Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


Fish Facts and Recipes, by Madge 
Flavin and Helen Hovey. Revised by 
Myrtle Ericson, How to buy and cook 
fish. Free. Cornell Extension Bulletin 
826, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Food Talks is a series of recipe book- 
lets published by the Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company. Each recipe 
gives the size of utensils which should 
be used for best results. Copies of these 
bulletins can be obtained by teachers, 
home demonstration agents and food 
specialists from Advertising Division, 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Copies 
are not available to students. 
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eakes at 3200 feet 


(Continued from page 32) 


beaten egg whites with the yolks and 
other ingredients. A procedure for 
combining found in a number oi 
recipes is not recommended because it 
involves too many different “folding in” 
processes. Beaten egg whites are in- 
corporated into a thick yolk-flour mix- 
ture, a process which may result in 
whites rising to the top during baking 
and forming a thick, heavy bottom to 
the cake. 

The whole egg sponge is a popular 
one with little variation in ingredients 
among the recipes found in cookbooks. 
Numerous methods of combining were 
tried to determine the simplest way to 
make the best cake. 

As a result of these experiments a 
good proportion of ingredients and a 
satisfactory procedure for the manipula- 
tion of each type of sponge cake at an 
altitude of 3200 feet were worked out. 
Following are the three basic recipes 
resulting from this investigation. 

Other recipes may give perfectly ac- 
ceptable results, but no proportions or 
manipulations in these recipes can be 
altered without risk of failure. A fur- 
ther point in making these cakes is the 
significance of manipulation. Skill: is 
required along with judgment as to 
what is correct; e.g., what is the 
meringue stage of beating an egg white 
foam or what is a soft peak in an egg 
volk mixture? Practice and objective 
analysis are required for successful bak- 
ing of sponge cakes, 


Angel Food Cake 
(for altitude of 3200 feet) 


114 cups cake flour 
134 cups egg whites 
34 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar 
11% cups sugar 
3 teaspoons vanilla 


1. Bring eggs to room temperature. 

2. Sift flour; measure. Add about 1, 
of the sugar. Sift again. 

3. Sprinkle salt over egg whites. Whip 
with wire whisk until foamy. Sift cream 
of tartar over the egg whites. Add re- 
maining sugar about 2 tablespoons at 
a time, sifting it lightly over. the tob 
of the egg whites. Whip after each 
addition until sugar disappears. When 
all sugar is added, egg whites should 
have the appearance of a meringue and 
the foam should “peak over.” 

4. Fold flour in gently, sifting it 
lightly over the entire surface of the 
whites in 2 tablespoon quantities. Fold 
after each addition until flour completely 
disappears and mixture is smooth. Fold 
vanilla in until thoroughly mixed. 

5. Pour into ungreased tube pan. 
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(Use 8” or 10” size) Cut through mix- 
ture gently with spatula. Bake at 375°F. 
for 50 minutes. 


Golden Sponge Cake 
(for altitude of 3200 feet) 


1 cup plus 2 tablespoons cake flour 
2% cup plus 2 tablespoons sugar 
5g cup egg yolks (8 medium) 

14 cup water 

14 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon cream of tartar 

14 teaspoon vanilla 

I, Use fresh eggs brought to room 
temperature. 

2. Sift flour; measure. Add 3 table 
Spoons of the sugar and sift again. 

3. Mix egg yolks, water, salt, cream 
of tartar and flavoring and beat until 
frothy. Then gradually add remain- 
ing sugar while beating with electric 
mixer at medium speed until batter 
forms a soft peak—a peak which usually 
slowly sinks into the batter. (The time 
required may vary from about 6 to 30 
minutes depending on eggs, efficiency 
of beating, etc.) A rotary beater may be 
used and is superior to a whisk. 

4. Fold in flour mixture gradually, 
sprinkling it evenly over the batter. 

5. Bake in 8” tube pan at 375°F. for 
45 minutes. 


True Sponge Cake 
(for altitude of 3200 feet) 


1 cup cake flour 

1 cup sugar 

6 cup egg yolks (8 yolks) 

1 cup plus 1 tablespoon egg whites 
(8 whites) 

tablespoons lemon juice 
teaspoons lemon rind 
teaspoon salt 

1. Sift flour; measure. Add salt. 

2. Using a rotary beater, mix egg 
yolks thoroughly; add lemon juice and 
rind. Add gradually 4 of the sugar. 
Beat until soft peak is formed (one 
which sinks slowly into the mixture.) 

3. Sprinkle flour over yolk mixture 
and, using a rubber scraper, fold flour 
into mixture. 
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4. Using a whisk, beat egg whites un- | 
til frothy. Add gradually the other half | 


of the sugar about 2 to 3 tablespoons at 
a time until meringue is formed (holds 
shape but not rigid.) 


5. Fold meringue into yolk mixture | 


with rubber scraper being sure no yolk 
mixture is left in bottom of bowl. 

6. Bake in 8” or 10” tube pan at 
375°F. for 40 minutes. 
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How to Cut 
Food Costs 


without cutting food value... 
With food prices so high, your 
home economics and adult educa- 
tion classes need your counsel on 
food-money management more than 
ever. Write for the latest edition of 
“Family Food-Money Management” 
Designed to help you teach stu- 
dents how to eat better for less 
money, it includes teacher's sugges- 
tion unit, sample student reference 
folders, recipes, work sheets and 
wall chart. It will be sent to you 
without charge. Use coupon page 
48 or write for your copy today. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Dept, PHE-1, 309 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 









for Class Needs 
with Famous 


WALLACE 
BROWN 


Greeting Cards 


It's easy and it's fun for members of your High 
School class to earn welcome cash through the 
sale of famous Wallace Brown Greeting Cards 
and Gift Items to their friends and neighbors. 
Hundreds of High School classes raise money this 
easy way—for supplies, materials, equipment and to 
finance class projects and activities. Wallace 
Brown Cards are famous for beauty, quality, and 
value and class members can easily take many, 
many orders simply showing samples to friends and 
neighbers—with up to 50c profit on every box. 


Three Sample Assortments Sent 
On Approval—SEND NO MONEY 


We send you THREE easy-selling assortments en- 
tirely ON APPROVAL — the thrilling ''Barrel-of- 
Fun" All Occasion Assortment, the gorgeous ''Fea- 
ture'’ All-Occasion Assortment, and quaint ''Para- 
sols and Pinafore Personal Notes Assortment. We 
include full details and money-making ideas and 
also send you our colorful, illustrated Booklet 
showing the entire 1952 Wallace Brown line of 
money makers. SEND NO MONEY. 

Write us—or mail coupon from ‘'Coupon Service 
Section" in this issue, page 47. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC. 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
Dept. G-87 
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N appeal to all home economists 

to encourage manufacturers to pro- 

duce standardized cooking and 
baking utensils was made by Ellen- 
Ann Dunham, director of the con- 
sumer service department of General 
Foods Corporation, in the November 
issue of the Journal of Home Eco- 
Miss Dunham suggests that 
home economists impress dealers with 
the importance of standardized uten- 
sils and purchase only those that meet 
the American Standard. 

The American Standard — require- 
ments were determined under the 
auspices of the American Standard As- 
sociation by a committee of manufac- 
turers and people active in recipe de- 
velopment. These standards are list- 
ed in Dimensions, Tolerances and 
Terminology for Home Cooking and 
Baking Utensils, published by the As- 
sociation, 70 E. 45th St., N.Y. 





nomics. 


Tall or Short 

Food mixers with adjustable handles 
that can be raised or lowered to suit 
the height of the user have been intro- 
duced by the Manning, Bowman Com- 
pany. ‘Tall ladies will fit the handle 
over the top for an easy grip, while 
short women will probably find it more 
comfortable to use the side position. 
The mixer can be used as a stationary 
or portable appliance. 


Cherry Red Kettle 

A bright cherry red Trig Kettle of 
aluminum is the West Bend Aluminum 
Company's answer to the restricted cop- 
per supply. Formerly the Trig Kettle 
was manufactured in all copper with 
a chromium finish. The new aluminum 
kettle has the advantage of bright color, 
fast even heating and resistance to cor- 
rosion caused by heating water of high 
mineral content. 


Deluxe Washing Machine 

A fully automatic washing machine 
has been announced by the General 
Electric Company. The washer incor- 
porates the instant stop and start con- 
trol, small load operation and a lighted 
interior. The machine has agitator ac- 
tion and is loaded from the top. It can 
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be stopped at any point in the cycle 
and be restarted at the exact point of 
cycle interruption. Any stage within 
the cycle can be repeated or skipped 
depending upon the requirements of 
the article to be washed. 

Small loads to five pounds use ten 
gallons of water per cycle while ca- 
pacity loads of nine pounds of dry 
clothes use seventeen gallons of water. 


Cleaning the Freezer 

Stubborn freezer odors are usually 
caused by the breakdown of food due 
to accidental current failure. To re- 
move odors from the freezer, Dr. Earl 
McCracken, physicist in the household 
equipment laboratories of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics of the U.S.D.A. makes several 
suggestions. 

First wash all interior surfaces with 
plenty of soap and water. Rinse with 
a cloth wrung in clear water and wipe 
dry. If this is not successful use one 
of the following solutions: one tea- 
spoon of baking soda to one quart 
of warm water, one cup of vinegar to 
one gallon of water or one cup of 
household ammonia to one gallon of 
water. Always rinse with clear water 
and wipe dry. 

Odors not 


removed by the above 


methods may be driven out by heating. 


Q 
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Start the New Year on the right foot! 
Refurbish scuffed shoe leather with 
Griffin’s Microsheen wax shoe polish 


what's going on in the home 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


Shut off current, place an electric 
heater or toaster inside of freezer and 
drive the air out with the use of an 
electric fan. Activated charcoal placed 
in the warm freezer will absorb the 
odors. It may be kept for a short 
time in the freezer while it is in opera- 
tion to remove any residual odors. 


Product Briefs 


e A combination hot and cold pack 
contains a special chemical solution 
permanently sealed in a flexible Viny- 
lite plastic bag. The solution can be 
warmed in hot water or cooled in the 
refrigerator and is supposed to retain 
heat or cold for about thirty minutes 
and need never be refilled. 


@ Stryene plastic forms the bristles of 
a new scrubbing brush. ‘The bristles 
remain crisp and stiff after repeated 
use. They can be cleaned by swishing 
in warm suds. The brush has six rows 
of bristles, one inch in length and set 
in a lacquered wooden block. 


e 410 M Plasticate, a plastic bonding 
agent, is claimed to be equally effec- 
tive on wood, paper, ceramics, cloth 
and leather. It is said to dry with- 
out stain in a short time and will not 
peel, crystallize or decompose. 


e The gleam of lustrous metals may 
be sealed in with a transparent coat- 
ing manufactured by the Merchants 
Chemical Company of Connecticut. 
The coating is applied by brushing 
the surface and allowing to dry. It is 
removed by breaking the film with a 
toothpick or fingernail and_ peeling. 
The coating is supposed to guard the 
surface and to be resistant to fumes, 
salt air, alcohol and most acids and 
alkalies. 


@ A latex foam ironing board pad man- 
ufactured by the Gerry Nufoam Prod- 
ucts Corporation is claimed to be so 
resilient that buttons and zippers sink 
into the pad and can be ironed over. 
It is covered with a quilted cotton pad- 
ding. A companion piece is an iron- 
ing board cover marked off for 40 
inch measuring lengthwise and 10 inch 
crosswise at each end. 
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ORLON AND ACRILAN 
(Continued from page 19) 


Orlon staple (short fiber) is now un- 
der construction. Acrilan will be made 
chiefly in the staple form. 

Therefore, whether it is called Orlon 
or Acrilan, it is the same acrylic fiber 
and the properties are the same. It is 
only the name that is different. This 
indicates the importance of learning 
the generic or classifying names of the 
new fibers. 

The acrylic fiber has many of the 
qualities of nylon. It is quick-drying 
and easy to iron. Fabrics made from it 
can be heat-treated so that they will not 
shrink. The fiber is resistant to mildew, 
moth and other insect damage. It will 
not felt. It is not tough like nylon and, 
therefore, does not have that high de- 
gree of abrasion resistance. But it is 
resistant to acids. Orlon and Acrilan 
acrylic fibers burn like cotton. Like 
the other synthetics, they generate static 
electricity especially in a cold, dry at- 
mosphere. This problem is minimized 
when the fiber is used in blends with 
cotton, rayon and other fibers. 


Although the acrylic fiber is not high- 
ly absorbent, it is warm to the touch. 
It has the pleasing, comfortable hand 
of the natural fibers, silk and wool. It 
also has good “bulking” qualities—it 
imparts a “loft” to fabrics. In filament 
form it can be used to make fabrics that 
resemble those made of silk and in spun 
yarn form those made of wool. 


Orlon acrylic fiber has produced beau- 
tiful brushed fabrics that can be used 
for outer wear and for linings. Such 
fabrics are claimed to have warmth and 
bulk and to be absolutely washable. 
A typical example of this application 
is a fleece-type fabric from Princeton 
Knitting Mills. It has been used for 
toppers which when lined with Orlon 
are claimed to be washable. Imagine 
a washable coat! This type fabric has 
also been used for robes and for boot 
and coat linings. 

An experimental blanket made from 
Acrilan has the luxurious warmth and 
softness similar to one made of wool. 
In addition it has the advantage of re- 
sistance to shrinkage because it will not 
felt. 


To date it has been impossible to dye 
this new fiber satisfactorily except in 

astel shades. Its natural color is a 
Tajicate cream and no one has yet 
been able to bleach it white. But this 
color limitation has been used to ad- 
vantage. In blends or in combination 
with other fibers, the acrylic fiber re- 
tains its natural cream color and makes 
possible interesting cross-dye effects. 

Blends with rayon and wool have pro- 
duced fabrics similar to those made of 
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all wool and have been used for dresses, 
coats, suits and slacks. Lightweight 
underwear with a maximum of warmth 
has been made from an experimental 
fabric containing 50 per cent Orlon and 
50 percent cotton blend. Filament Or- 
lon yarns have been used in combina- 
tion with nylon, acetate, rayon and silk 
to produce a wide variety of functional 
and luxury fabrics. Alone, the fiber 
has been used to make marquisette, 
satin, taffeta and sheer voile-like fabrics. 

Until recently the filament yarns were 
available only in high deniers and low 
filament counts. This eliminated them 
from the lingerie field. But now 75 
denier yarns are available experimen- 
tally and fabrics made from them have 
been used for blouses and slips. The 
warm, silk-like hand of this fiber and 
its ease of ironing should make it ideal 
for this type of apparel. 

Men’s shirts made of Orlon have a 
natural cream color. ‘They are more 
comfortable than those made of nylon 
and resist puckering along the seams. 
Some shirts are made from an Orlon 
fabric which has been dyed white, but 
the dye may come off from the rubbing 
during washing. 

Curtains made from Orlon have been 
on the market for some time. At first 
they were all cream-colored but more 
recently they have been available in 
a wide range of pastel colors. Orlon 
curtains are claimed to be long lasting 
because of their remarkable resistance 
to deterioration from sunlight, radiator 
heat and mildew. Also, they are easy 
to care for because they can be ironed 
free of wrinkles even when dry. This 
high resistance to deterioration makes 





the fiber ideal for drapery linings, awn- | 
ings, beach umbrellas, outdoor furni- | 


ture and convertible automobile tops. 


Orlon has been used for sweaters and 
for men’s socks. They are warm, easy 
to wash and retain their shape. Another 
interesting experimental application has 
been in brassieres and girdles. 

From a woman’s point of view, the 
most exciting thing about the acrylic 
fiber is that it can be used to produce 
fabrics that have the luxurious appear- 
ance of those produced from silk. A 
recent fashion show, staged to acquaint 
the press with the possibilities of this 
fiber, was breath-taking. ‘They showed 
a dream of a creamy satin wedding 


gown, a beautiful satin hostess gown, | 


several dramatic cocktail and evening 
dresses, practical sportswear, casual 
clothes, elegant suits and even acces- 
sories, such as gloves and handbags. 
This is a truly miracle fiber. Keep an 
eye on its development and become ac- 
quainted with it so that you can take 
advantage of anything it may offer in 
economy, fashion or convenience. 





CLEVER FIGURE SHAPERS... 


gnileez 


PRETTY AS LINGERIE 





Caressingly soft, Panteez are the 
pantie-girdles that wash like 
your nylons. Of Nyraldn-tricot 
interknit with lastique... here’s 
light, comfortable support for 
pliant young figures! Flex-top. 
Four removable garters. Sizes: 
petite, small, medium, large. 
Colors: white, pink, black. 
Amazing value: $2.95 


fli 


For helpful Booklet—see Coupon Section! 
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EXTURE will again be the chief 

talking point for all spring fabrics, 

silks, rayons and cottons, as well as 
woolens. Mrs. Keen Lamborn, fashion 
coordinator for Pacific Mills and chair- 
man of the fabric committee of the 
Fashion Group, Inc., summarizes fabric 
predictions for spring wear thus: coat- 
ings will puff up like souffles. Jerseys 
will look lacy and hand-knit. Dress 
fabrics will be printed, matelassed, em- 
bossed and embroidered. Even cotton 
laces will be heavily re-embroidered. 

Style-conscious women, Mrs. Lam- 
born predicts, will switch from gray 
to beige and the blond tones in the 
spring. Fabrics with frosted finishes 
will be much in the news, and she de- 
scribes the smartest new print fabrics 
as etched in black on white and filled 
in with color. ‘Top spring colors, ac- 
cording to her summary, will be the 
blues, but brighter and more definite 
than navy. Red and pink will be the 
true shades, not overcast with blue. Ac- 
cent colors will still include the Orien- 
tal shades—peacock, lime, lemon and 
sharp Siamese pink. 

Incidentally, free use is made of the 
word “texture.” All fabrics, of course, 
have texture, but in fashion and _ tex- 
tile parlance, “texture” means the sur- 
face interest of a fabric whether it be 
the rough, curly “poodle” cloths, the 
thick and thin slubs of silk shantung, 
or the special finish embossed designs on 
new cottons. 


Functional Dress 

Hattie Carnegie, New York couturier, 
has recently designed a habit to be worn 
by the Sisters of Christ, a Carmelite 
order in Danville, Virginia. At their 
foundling home, the nuns had need of 
a garb that was functional enough to 
enable them to drive trucks and auto- 
mobiles, to look after small children 
and yet be appropriate for a religious 
order. 

The mother superior of the society 
presented her problem to Miss Carnegie. 
The habit she designed for them will 
be made from a pattern by the sisters 
themselves. It consists of a simple two 
piece ankle-length dress in grey wool, 
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with round collar and a gored skirt 
which can be reversed when the fabric 
begins to wear. With it is worn a 
princess-style grey wool coat and a small 
brimmed grey hat with deep cloche 
sides which preserves the nature of 
the traditional head piece while allow- 
ing a clear view of traffic. 


Calendar Cottons 

A year ‘round cotton wardrobe has 
been created by the National Cotton 
Council for use in its educational pro- 
gram. Clothes for all occasions are 
included. Important new cottons, 
many of which are wrinkle-resistant, are 
men’s wear-type suitings and cotton 
tweeds, stiff crinolines, red cotton flan- 
nelette quilted with black stitching and 
tweed-printed terry cloth. Traditional 
fabrics such as corduroy, velveteen, or- 
gandy, tissue gingham chambray and 
denim are also used in the wardrobe. 
Information about the wardrobe may 





Brand new for Spring °52 are these 
“Originales” egg-shaped buttons by 
Bailey, Green & Elger. Simple in 
line and form, they decorate this 
basic dress from shoulder to hem 


What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY 8S. DAY 


be secured from the National Cotton 
Council at 271 Church street, New 
York 13. 


Dynel for Blankets 

Bed blankets have long been veering 
away from the traditional wool from 
which they were woven for many cen- 
turies past. Dynel is the newest fiber 
to be woven into full-size blankets by 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 
Dynel blankets are said to be warm, 
soft, luxurious in hand and appearance, 
washable, resistant to shrinkage and 
fire, moth and mildew proof. They 
retail at $16.75 and come in six colors: 
rose, blue, light green, ivory, yellow and 
geranium. 


Nylonized Nylon 

When the term “Nylonized” nylon 
was heard for the first time, it proved 
quite confusing. Closer study of the 
term, however, shows that the process 
Nylonizing is a blessing to nylon hosiery 
and woven or knitted fabrics of nylon. 
The early complaints of nylon—cold 
in the winter, too warm in the sum- 
mer and its non-absorbency—should be 
heard no more. Nylonizing is a proc- 
ess whereby Type 8 Nylon is emulsi- 
fied and made water soluble. Applied 
to the after-finish of nylon, it is bonded 
to the material during the curing proc- 
ess and claimed never to wash or wear 
off during the life of a garment. 

Besides making nylon fabrics more 
absorbent, nylonizing maintains the 
fast drying feature, gives a softer hand 
to the fabric and imparts greater 
warmth to the surface feel. 


Peanuts 

Twenty million pounds a year of a 
new synthetic textile fiber which looks, 
feels and behaves like wool is the pro- 
duction goal of two large British firms. 
Called Ardil by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., its manufacturers, it is 
made from extracted peanut meal for- 
merly used as cattle feed. The new 
synthetic, which can be produced at a 
cost well below the current price of 
wool, is expected to bolster Britain’s 
rapidly dwindling stocks of raw wool. 
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LIGHTING—for 
home sewing 


(Continued from page 24) 


tures are available which solve the prob- 
lem with only a little compromise one 
way or the other. 

The position of the worker in rela- 
tion to the light source is a_ highly 
individual factor. Is she right- or left- 


handed? Is she tall or short when seat- 
ed? Is she sitting in a high or a low 
chair? In general, the right-handed 


worker will need the supplementary 
light source to her left, placed high 
enough to fall on her work without 
casting shadows and low enough to 
keep the light source itself out of her 
eyes. 

One important way in which hand 
sewing differs from machine sewing is 
in the slight movement of fabric or 
sewing tools in the worker’s hands. 
Usually if the light is well placed in 
relation to the worker’s normal sit- 
ting position, moving shadows may be 
avoided or minimized by conscious 
shifting of position in the chair. Often 
a worker may greatly improve her com- 
fort in regard to such annoyances by 
realizing their source and changing po- 
sition. Often, too, she can relieve not 
only visual but general fatigue by look- 
ing up from her work at frequent in- 
tervals and making small changes in 
her posture. 

The specific character of hand work 
is, of course, the most variable factor 
in sewing. For simple tasks like bast- 
ing, any light adequate for reading will 
be good. For finer detail, or for sew- 
ing on dark colors, much more light 
will be needed. For such an operation 
as sewing with black thread on_ black 
fabric, an extremely high level of light- 
ing will be required. And for sewing 
on materials with novelty weaves, in 
which there are contrasting yarns, bright 
but glareless light is indispensable. 

The comfort level of the individual 
worker in respect to glare is a_ final 
consideration. For the person even of 
average susceptibility, it is advisable 
to restrict sewing on meticulous work 
to short intervals if possible. The ef- 
fect of glare upon any eyes is cumula- 
tive. 

For hand sewing the general recom- 
mendations for good lighting hold true: 
adequate overall light in the room plus 
concentrated lighting in work areas. In 
addition, the worker will need readily 
available at least one highly concen- 
trated light directly upon her work. 
Care must be taken to avoid glare from 
any direct light by shielding the light 
source or placing it well out of range 
of the worker’s eyes. For occasional 
sewing of the most exacting sort, the 
worker may have to sacrifice some de- 
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gree of comfort in order to obtain 
maximum visibility. 

For overall lighting in rooms where 
hand sewing is done, a good overhead 
fixture is recommended. This may be 
an enclosing bowl carrying three or 
four frosted bulbs of 60 or 75 wattage, 
depending upon the size and _ propor- 
tions of the room. Length of the 
drop of fixture from the ceiling must 
be carefully studied. Bracket lights 
spaced throughout the room also are 
adequate for overall lighting for hand 
sewing. Fluorescent lighting generally 
is used either in coves recessed in the 
ceiling or in cornice boards. Care must 
be taken in the use of fluorescent tubes 
in such installations to provide an even 
spread of light. Overall lighting may be 
provided also by several floor or table 
lamps placed at regular intervals 
throughout the room. 

The light beside chair or table where 
hand work is done is the most impor- 
tant factor in the sewing room. It is 
called upon to provide a high level of 
glare-free, shadow-free light useful for 
short or long periods of time. For most 
uses, the floor or table lamp with dif- 
fusing bowl enclosing a three-way bulb 
is excellent. Its excellence is increased 
if it has a swinging arm which can bring 
the light in best possible position for 
the work and the worker. It is comfort- 
able for long working periods. Its only 
serious deficiency is its failure to pro- 
vide direct light for exacting work, mi- 
nute detailing on any fabric or work 
even of a coarse sort on dark fabrics. The 
need for higher levels of concentrated 
lighting—spotlighting actually—has been 
met by the recent development of a 
clamp-on spotlight which may be at- 
tached to the shaft of floor or tall table 
lamp. This provides an intense light 
over a restricted area, which may be 
directed at will. This light is equipped 
with an opaque shield which must be 
kept well below the eye level of the 
worker. An excellent and inexpensive 
supplementary light for fine sewing is 
a magnifier lens which may be clipped 
directly upon any standard light bulb. 
The lens directs the light upon the 
small area where it is needed, and can 
be used in any lighting fixture which is 
available. It must, of course, be used 
with an inside frosted bulb to prevent 
excessive glare. 

Perhaps the finest all-in-one floor 
lamp yet devised for close work is a 
combination filament and _ fluorescent 
fixture in which the indirect light from 
a three-way filament bulb is supple- 
mented by direct light from a Circline 
fluorescent tube. The two units operate 
on separate switches so that the more 
intense light may be turned on or off 
as needed. These lamps are fairly ex- 
pensive and have not been readily avail- 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


ERE are some more of Miss 

Mauck’s “tried and true’ sewing 
tips. An editorial advisor to PHE, Miss 
Mauck was associate professor of tex- 
tiles and clothing at the Ohio State 
University until she set up her own 
sewing center in Decatur, Georgia. 


A tailors ham cushion is fine as a 
base over which to shape shoulder pads. 
In making the pads, pin each layer of 
padding over the thin edge of the 
ham and sew the layer to the under 
layer. Add as many layers as desired, 
but add only one at a time and shape 
it over the cushion. Pin the finished 
pad over the cushion and give it a 
steam press. Commercial pads, too, can 
be improved with a steam press over 
the cushion. 


Yard sticks are often in the way and 
sometimes become curved and _there- 
fore useless. They should be hung 
vertically when not in use. One of the 
small ring-and-tack gadgets made pri- 
marily for hanging pictures, is easy to 
attach to the end of a yardstick for this 
purpose. 


Why are triangular buttonholes of the 
bound type so rarely used? They are 
easy to make and decorative. To make 
one, lay a single layer of fabric on the 
right side of the garment over the mark- 
ing for the position of, the buttonhole. 
Stitch through both layers of fabric, in 
the shape of a triangle. Clip to each 
of the three corners of the triangle. 
Turn the small piece of fabric onto the 
wrong side of the garment and fold 
so that is forms two folded edges from 
one corner of the triangle to the middle 
of the opposite side. All the seam edges 
should turn away the triangle. 
Contrasting color combinations such as 
a beige wool dress with rust color but- 
tonholes and a white pique dress with 
aqua color buttonholes are attractive 
made this way. 


from 


Here’s one for teachers. With so many 
new fibers, filaments and new blends 
and mixtures in fabrics on the market, 
teachers should sew and sew and sew. 
Only by working with new fabrics will 
we know how they sew or press, only by 
working with these fabrics dare we 


teach others how to handle them. So. 
sew, teachers, sew. 
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teaching adults 
(Continued from page 29) 


vide the daily food requirements of 
those for whom intended within the 
budget available for food. 

. Ability to prepare and serve food 

attractively. 

3. Ability to and care for 
tood in that the nu- 
tritive value will be preserved. 

4. Ability to choose wisely from the 
wide variety of foods on the market: 
fresh versus canned, dried or frozen; 
packaged versus products made at 
home. 


no 


prepare 
the home so 


5. Ability to select new equipment and 
utensils from the 
fered on today’s market. 

6. Ability to use equipment in the 

satisfactory and economical 

manner. 


wide choices of- 


most 


. Ability to recognize and accept food 
habits and customs of different na- 
tionalities. 


8. Ability to entertain groups of peo- 
ple in the home with poise and 
graciousness. 

9. Ability to choose wisely table ap- 
pointments which will be satisfac- 
tory from an artistic standpoint and 
which will be appropriate for the 
budget and home. 

10. Ability to and_ decorate 
tables with restraint and in a har- 
monious manner. 


arrange 


11. Ability to recognize social problems 
in the community which might be 
Y ° i . 
due to inadequate diet. 


Outline of Program 
Following is the outline of suggested 
activities for the food and 
program for homemakers. 


nutrition 
At the end 
of each section suggested references are 
given by numbers keyed to the master 
reference list printed at right. 


I. Planning Three Meals a Day 

Suggested Activities: 

1. Explore the food habits and preju- 
dices of the groups which will prob- 

from different 
sections of the country, and differ- 
ences in religions and _ nationality. 

2. Make a study of food elements us- 


ably include women 





Editor’s Note: The concluding sections 
of the outline of suggested activities 
planned by Virginia Leslie in her pro- 
gram for teaching foods and nutrition 
to adults will be printed next month. 
Activities will be suggested for the fol- 
lowing topics: Preparing the Meals; 
Serving the Meals; Table of Appoint- 
ments and Decorations; and Special Oc- 
casions. The master reference list at 
right, should be used next month, too. 
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ing charts provided for the purpose. 

3. Plan adequate meals for typical 
tamily groups, using the basic seven 
charts as guides. 

4. Determine the normal weight of 
each member of the class and figure 
the number of calories required by 
each. 

5. Plan meals for the overweight and 
underweight individuals. 

6. Find out the standards used by the 
state and local welfare departments 
in establishing food allowances for 
those on relief. 

7. Plan meals for the homemaker who 
must spend much time away from 
home. 

8. Plan meals when special diets, such 
as diabetes, must be considered. 

9. Plan meals that might be adaptable 
to high, medium or low income 
groups. 

10. Make plans for emergency shelf 
meals that would be palatable and 
interesting. 


See references: 1, pp 214-217; 10, Ch. 
1; 11, pp 10-15; 13, pp 55-69; 14, Ch. 1; 
19, pp 774-778 and 800-813; 20, pp 3- 
27; 23; 24, pp 522-549; and bulletin 
listing number 3. 


II. Spending the Food Dollar Wisely 


Suggested Activities: 

1. Keep an accurate record of food 
expenditures for a week. Use this 
figure as a budget for several weeks. 
Check purchases with the basic 
seven. Revise as necessary. 

. Keep a record of information on the 
labels of packaged and canned 
goods purchased for a week. Clas- 
sify labels under the following 
heads: (1) no helpful information; 
(2) information on form; (3) in- 
formation on form and quality; 
(4) information chiefly on quanti- 
ty; (5) information on how to use. 

3. Plan a self rating scale as a con- 
sumer buyer. 

4. Make a list of food containers that 
bear a seal of approval from dif- 
ferent organizations. Determine the 
value of each seal of approval. 

5. Study the government labeling of 

canned goods based on United 

States standards and inspections. 

Compare the cost of given items, 

such as canned peas, in the various 

types of grocery stores, for exam- 
ple, independent, chain and _ super- 
markets. 

. Make a study of the comparative 
price, quantity and quality of vari- 
ous brands of a given food such as 
peaches. 

8. Learn the standard sizes of cans 
and the amount and number of 
servings each will hold. 

9. Learn the various grades and cuts 


no 


6. 


= 


~ 


of meat and suitable uses for each. 
10. Visit a meat packing plant or a 

large meat market for a demonstra- 

tion of the various cuts of meat. 


See references: 1, p 218; 11, pp 55-57; 
13, pp 323-389; 14, Ch. 14; 22, Chs. 
2, 3, 4, 5; and bulletin listings numbers 
1, 2, 7, 10, 11, 14 and 16. 


, 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


. Americans Are Gambling with Their 


Health. Home Economics Institute, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Ie;..1. 
Meat, Fish, Poultry and Eggs, No. 
3. Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, No. 
4. Processed Fruits and Vegetables, 
No. 11. Dairy Products, No. 28. 
Grain Products. Household Finance 
Corporation, The Department of 
Research, Chicago, Illinois 
Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U.S.D.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Family Food-Money- 
Management Charts, Basic Seven 
Food Groups A1S-53. 

Fruits and the WNation’s 
Health. Florida Citrus Commission, 
Lakeland, Florida 


. Entertaining the Sterling Way. The 


Gorham Company, Providence, 


Rhode Island 


. Freezing Fruits and Vegetables on 


Florida Farms. Bulletin No. 441, 
1948, Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida 


. Guide to Informative Grade Label- 


ing. The Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company, 1941 
Berolzheimer, Culinary 
Arts Institute, Chicago, Illinois, 
1941 

Fostoria Glass 
West Vir- 


Company, Moundsville, 


ginia 


. Meat Handbook; How to Select It, 


How to Cook 
National Live 
Chicago, 


How to Care for It, 
It. Meat Charts. 
Stock and Meat Board, 
Illinois 

Money Management, The Food Dol- 
lar. Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, The Department of Research, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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. Money Saving Main Dishes. 


. Romance 


. Servings 


. Sterling Silver. 


. Study Guides for Meat. 


. Table Etiquette. 


. Table Setting Techniques. 


. The Goodly Guava. 


The following films were 


ful. 


Bul- 
letin No. A1S69, 1948, Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 
of Cheese. 1942, Kraft 
Cheese Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Per Unit for Various 
Canned Foods in Common Can and 
Jar Sizes. Home Economics Di- 
vision, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Towle Silversmiths, 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 

Marie Gif- 
ford, Director of Consumer Serv- 
ice, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 

R. Wallace and 
Sons Manufacturing Company, Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut 

Fostoria 
Glass Company, Moundsville, West 
Virginia 


Extension 
Florida, 


441, 1948, Agricultural 
Service, University of 
Gainesville, Florida 
Western Cookery. Morrow, Hem- 
inger and Troutman, Culinary Aris 
Institute, Chicago, Illinois, 1936 


Audio Visual Aids 


found use- 
We obtained the first ten films 


through the Florida Cooperative Film 


Library in Gainesville, 


Florida. The 


last four films listed were secured from 


the University 
pository in 


Athens, Georgia. 


1. Principles of Baking, 16 mm, sound, 


. Meat and Romance, 
. Principles of 


. Gentle 


. Fostoria Glass Company, 


11 min. 


16 mm, sound, 
40 min. 

Cookery, 16 mm, 
sound, 11 min. 

Art of Meat 


mm, sound, 28 min. 


Cookery, 16 


Rhode Island, This Gracious Heri- 
tage, 16 mm, suvund, 30 min. 
Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia, Crystal Clear, 
16 mm, sound, 30 min. 
gia, Flower Arrangements, 16 mm, 
sound, color, 30 min. 


Bulletin No. | 


| 





of Georgia Film De- | 


. Food and Growth, 16 mm, sound, 
15 min. 

. Food and Nutrition, 16 mm, sound, 
11 min. 

. Fundamentals of Diet, 16 mm, | 
sound, 11 min. 

. Arranging the Buffet Table, 16 mm, 
sound, 5 min. 

. Arranging the Tea Table, 16 mm, 


sound, 5 min. 

. Dinner Party and Dinner Party Re- | 
view, 16 mm, sound, 22 min. 

. Culinary Carving, 16 mm, sound, 
9 min. 

. Gorham Company, Providence, | 


. Coca Cola Company, Atlanta, Geor- | 
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Spice Samples 
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clas \ 


Demonstration 
Recipes! 














It’s first come, first serve for 
1,000 home economics teachers 
who sign up to receive information 
on seasoning, including a demonstra- 
tion recipe card each month of the 
school year. Attached to the card will 
be a packet containing the correct 
amount of the spice or herb to use 
in the recipe. 

This is a good opportunity to illustrate 
to your students the proper use of 
spices and seasonings. 

Just mail the form in coupon section. 


Information Bureau 


American Spice Trade Association 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York _ N. Y. 


no you Need 


money 7 ? 
40.00 


IS YOURS 


for selling only 50 boxes 

of our 300 greeting card line. 

And this can be done ina 

single day. Free samples. Other 

leading boxes on approval. 

Many surprise items. It costs you nothing 
to try. Mail coupen below today. 
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Deluxe Beauty 21-Card 
All-Occasion Assortment 
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p= Mail This Coupon Today = 
° CHEERFUL CARD CO. 

g Dept.BM-1, White Plains, New York 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 


Founded by Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N. Y. 








=== McKnight Publications 


"How Personalities 
Grow" 
By Helen Shacter 


This new book deals with ways 
to understand ourselves and others; 
how people are alike and how 
they are different; how to meet 
social and emotional needs; how 
people act when social and emo- 
tional needs are not met; and why 
individuals behave as they do. It 


: The social 
implications of sexual needs are 


frankly discussed. Write today for 
approval copy. $3. Clip this, 


“UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES” 


By Helen Shacter. Personality development and 
mental hygiene. Emphasis placed on group living. 


McKNIGHT 

















McKNIGHT 
COMPANY 


PUBLISHING 
Dept. 46-A, Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, III. 


FREE TRIAL 
everything you need 
to make 


EXTRA 
MONEY 


Show All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards, Gifts 
and Gift Wrappings 
You, your pupils or club 
members just take easy 
orders from friends, neigh- 
bors. Big line Scented 
Stationery, Home Items, 
Gifts, Dolls. Low prices— 
big profits. Bonus. Sur- 

prise offers, 

Mrs. 0. N. Earl, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., says: 
B,\\“Received bonus check 
~ for $40.01 ...mo one can 
gO wrong handling your 
merchandise.”” 

Write Today or 

Mail Service Section 

Coupon, Page 48 
for FREE TRIAL outfit of 
new Feature All-Occasion 
assortments on approval, 
FREE Selling Guide, Cata- 
log and full details of 
many different money- 
making plans. ACT NOW! 


ART PUBLISHERS 
NORTH ABINGTON 619, mass. 











C. L. EVANS, your 
friendly money- 
making counselor, 
who has shown thou- 
sands how to make 
extra money quickly 
without experience. 


SAMPLES 
Exclusive 
Name 
stioners 
Napkins”. 


Let me send you for 


LIGHTING—for 
home sewing 


(Continued from page 43) 


able for the last year or two. 

If the home sewer selects fluorescent 
lighting for her close work, she should 
purchase a fixture which carries more 
than one tube, and should study care- 
fully the color of the tubes for their 
effect both upon fabrics and upon her 
own eyes. 


Pressing 

Lighting for pressing is simple as 
long as there is overall and overhead 
illumination. The amount of light 
needed will vary with the height of the 
worker and with the dark-or-light qual- 
ity of the fabric. But good overall and 
overhead light is still the answer. The 
overhead light should be at the left of 
the right-handed worker or at the right 
of the left-handed worker so that there 
will be no shadows. 

A vast amount of light may be gained 
or lost through the sort of care given 
lighting equipment. Anything which 
darkens the bulb, shade or the en- 
closing bowl will absorb light from a 
fixture. Bulbs should be cleaned peri- 
odically. Older bulbs which have dark- 


| ened from age should be replaced, for 


| the saving in light output will more 
| than compensate for the purchase price 
_ of new ones. Metal reflectors may dou- 








ble their light output if the inside sur- 
face is painted white or cream with a 
good, heatproof paint recommended for 


the purpose. Fabric shades should be 
dusted or washed regularly to maintain 
their best output of light. And dark 
fabric shades should be avoided in lamps 
which are used for serious eye tasks 
such as sewing. Incidentally, the home 
sewer may save herself many cares by 
keeping light switches free of finger 
prints which would be all too easily 
transferred to her most particular piece 
of work. 

Like other phases of homemaking, 
good light for sewing becomes in the 
end a personal problem. Each woman 
must find for herself the special prob- 
lem that her own home presents. A 
sewing room with high ceilings and dark 
walls is hard to light successfully. Would 
it not be better, in selecting new wall- 
paper, to consider the light absorption 
of dark walls, along with their practi- 
cability? The one room which is to be 
used for sewing often serves also as a 
family center, where reading, studying, 
card-playing and handcrafts of various 
types will be pursued. The intelligent 
homemaker can dedicate at least this 
one room to the dual objectives of per- 
formance and comfort. 


Editor's Note: For excellent references 
see the published reports on “Lighting 
for the Home Sewing Machine” and 
“Lighting for Hand Sewing” by Myrtle 
Fahsbender and Priscilla Presbrey of the 
Resident Lighting and Commercial En- 
gineering departments, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Lamp Div., Bloomfield, 
N. a. 





news notes 
(Continued from page 6) 


Staff at Army Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She has also taught 
in Connecticut public schools and was 
editorial assistant in the Family Home 
Department of Parents magazine. 


Carolyn Wells Jeffress is a new staff 
member of the Westinghouse Home 
Economics Institute at Mansfield, Ohio. 
Miss Jeffress, who recently received her 
B.S. degree at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, has been assigned to future de- 
velopment work on appliances. 


Helen Kirtland has been named man- 
ager of the Hotpoint Institute in a re- 
alignment of its home service facilities 
to broaden programs for retailers, dis- 
tributors and consumers. Her new 
work will include developing the home 
service activities in regard to sales, en- 
gineering and retail accounts. Miss 
Kirtland formerly was associate editor 
of household equipment at McCalls 
magazine. 


Mildred M. Logue has joined the ra- 
dio and television staff of Ketchum, 


MacLeod & Grove, Inc., advertising 
agency in Pittsburgh. A former dieti- 
tian, she will work on the ‘Kay's 
Kitchen” program televised over Station 
WDTV. 


Mary E. Murphy is now in charge of 
the newly created product publicity unit 
of The Borden Company’s public rela- 
tions department. Her past experience 
has included food promotion, especially 
dairy products, recipe development and 
product testing. Mrs. Murphy is as- 
sisted by Eileen German, a former home 
economics teacher, who just recently 
joined the Borden’s staff. 


Teaching Aid’s Catalog 


Junior and senior high school teach- 
ers are eligible for the newly-revised 
1951-52 Teaching Aids Catalog pub- 
lished by the School Service Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. The catalog, de- 
scribing free or low cost booklets, charts, 
posters, etc., includes home economics 
as well as audio-visual aids. Scholar- 
ships available to students and_teach- 
ers are also described. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-1 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, the following: a 
oreaets copies of the lesson plan, “What's In Your Pantry? 


. copies of the booklet, “Choice Recipes and Menus Using Canned Foods.” 


























WE a hoo nak cr cee nce eee eee 
School LT Tee TE Or Te ig es 
SHEE AGHIESS: (one ik 8 i eauiw ew. SNA eens eet 


e . . . . . . 
Information Bureau } i] 
j bal ill American Spice Trade Association FREE: 
350 Fifth Avenue * New York 1, N. Y. son ren 


i Classroom \ 


‘ ‘ Demonstration 
demonstration recipe—plus sample spices—each month Recipes! 


Please send free information on spices, including a 


of the school year. 


PROM orshat vidibibigteince dest 01-508 Sar ete « Seb roa een ee eee e 

SenOG! AGUOSE <a cck hie ee sas Said a witha oe Baca nds bee Core nae Cane 

irate alnialele’’ a rae Moriaace ere 4 Edie % olars's” GOMES saa: ait niers ae 

No. H. E. Students Taught..... neal es » GR i .ccknegeee 
58 Jan. ’°52 PHE 


RAISE MONEY—CLASS NEEDS 


See Announcement on page 39 this issue 

Wallace Brown, Inc. Dept. G-87 
4 ] 225 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Ring out the old ss Please send me at once, on approval, samples of your ‘‘Barrel-of-Fun’’ Greeting 
Cards, your ‘Feature’ All-Occasion Cards and Parasols and Pinafores Personal 
Notes—with full details of your money-raising plan for High School Classes. 


Ring in the new ! PURO yee ea A ic has ee eID UA ee aleton eee ee ere rn - 
Name of School ....... Meee re err Pe ; er 
PRCT roca! She, 5 oad cathe he are BR PO TO Pee re 
More teaching aids City and Zone ......... cusacisuaedacseviatues ae MMMM vesceaalaall 


57 Jan. 52 PHE 


Are here for you. DO YOU NEED MONEY ? 

$40.00 1S YOURS { ‘shins o7'y 50 bose of 
CHEERFUL CARD CO. (See advertisement on page 45 of this issue.) 
Dept. BM-1, White Plains, New York 


Please rush FREE samples, leading boxes on approval and full details of your 
money-making plan. 


Name isisetisttitsieisiieiaseeinetaeastiphaenenecnaniaiasiacaeaiaiml 





Schod! or Organization — ee 
Address. Paes 
City i State 
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Flexees Educational Division 


417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me: L Vl, ® 





FREE BOOKLET 
“HOW TO WIN FIGURE BEAUTY” 


Booklets, posters, lesson plans —keyed to America’s new living habits—with helpful "figure-type”’ illustration 
Name ees se ee nace 
: SchOON. «05. Nid 2 se H.S College. . 
Charts and recipes, Address ae sie ; No. students Pe Girls 


City... (Sinks shes rislettignnra KORN as . SOBs i508 


Pupils love these classroom aids - 53 Jan. 52 PH 


Teachers love their ease. Gey Important free copy! 
*""Household’s Consumer Education Program 


Household Finance Corporatior 
Consumer Education Dept. No. PHE-1-2 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of Consumer Education Program 
including order lists for booklets and filmstrip lectures. 


More on the following page —»> 
Name. ee ee shi aemnasaatniaealis 
Address caeeiaaicmeeaes — - 
Core —_ . Zone State_ 
School or organization. See 

JANUARY, 1952 47 12 Jan. 52 PH 





Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 





Teaching aids are fun, you know, 
That’s not all they do. 
Teaching aids can visualize 


Lecture points for you. 


New Year’s Day is hardly past 
Resolution season’s here. 
Resolve to clip your coupons now 


For a better teaching year. 


All you have to do is: 


1. Read the coupons. 





2. Fill in those you want. 





3. Mail to: 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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| NEW CHOCOLATE RECIPES 


| 60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y 


NEW—Gircular for Teen-Age Girls # 


Hints on room care 
Floor safety suggestions 
What-where-how tips on wax 


I would like: 





copies of the new student cir- 
cular, “Smart Girls Wax Their Own Rooms.” 





I do not have your 1952 Catalog of Teaching 
Aids. Please send me a copy. 


Name Title or Dept. 


School or organization 


Address | 
City : Zone State icine " 
6 Jan. 52 2 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA| 


P. O. Box 18 : 
Memphis 1, Tennessee i 
Please send me free of charge ...... copies of ‘Menu Magic with Margath 
for my students. 

PINES ach oa are aes tele a ta cece ehh phe ae dc d14 a ewe one GO AT PURLUKELE, S SSS Ak OLE EN | 
BRUM os tyes west ba pices OM ae aera a ls SPS EP ota law aka a ew SAAN ; 

PATRONS sco te Largely a cia, pombe oa ee aoe odin mies aiak ees we | 
IDG oisisn ae 4a dnb nea ia ob enews wa bls Yates OL SOIT ESS = 
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From Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen 


Please send me the new recipe book containing 40 recipes using Semi-Sw 
Chocolate, plus helpful hints about chocolate. 
Name ..5 35: Title 


School 


GD 26 Seca as Games Gee PAIN so es PN ors tan State. 
11 Sen. 52 Pl 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


with FREE TRIAL Greeting Card Outfit 


(See advertisement on page 46 of this issue.) 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 

North Abington 619, Mass. 

Please rush your FREE TRIAL outfit of Feature All- 
Occasion assortments on approval, FREE samples Name 
Imprinted Stationery, Napkins, Towels, Pencils and 
money-making plans. 











Name. 





School or Organization 





Address. 





City. State 





| 
60 Jan. 52 PH 


Wheat Flour Institute 
309 Jackson, Chicago 6, III. 


Please send me without charge: 


(] a. FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MANAGEMENT (How To Eat Better 4 
Less Money) complete teachers’ suggestion unit. | 


CL] b. Catalog of other free nutrition teaching aids. 


POT She tet ba ta a ates gt cus wine baranels ct: | aaa eS 
School: ....4..:. ey Baca Ee GOMER Gon: 50:00 Others. ..- 
OS ee ey CEE Te oe RMA PMS Sr Nee Tarr RrE Ay 

OT CS OR ee nee Eee ere ReneS Fs ler hee ee 
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Margar ” —<—— pa 5 J = Tak Poa Se 


ICE QUIZ 


eis DO YOUR STUDENTS KNOW THE ANSWERS? 





©. Can you name five popular spices and a recipe Q. How much spice or dried herbs should be 
calling for each? used for proper seasoning in foods? 


SaP Q. Name one of your favorite recipes. What spice Q Because spices and dried herbs lose their 
= , is used or could be used in the recipe? ¢ flavor and aroma upon long exposure to the 
air, what type of container and closing fea- 


FY tures are best? 


t 
a ee 


Send now for Canco’s FREE booklet 














As you know, just the right amount of a certain | ADERICAN cme wavenninaeed i 
Ae spice can very often transform a work-a-day dish Home Economics Section 
— hee denial tia | 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
Your students should know about the impressive l - sr mt oe for class distribution, | 
variety of herbs and spices available to them to | ik pga as | 
a help them plan and produce interesting, varied | QUANTITY: | 
—- meals. — Choice Recipes and Menus using Canned Foods | 
— | Canco’s free booklet, Choice Recipes and Menus | 0 
2 PH using Canned Foods, contains many recipes which as I 
call for moderate use of spices for taste-tempting | | 
results. | aon | 
You'll find these simple recipes ideal for helping tT _ | 
tter F your students learn the correct use of spices as well [ | 
( as the effective, economical use of canned foods. City ie | 
Send for your copies of this booklet today! PH-2-52 
ie —_——— oe oT eT eS all 


FEBRUARY, 1952 
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CITRUS JUICE ASSAY 


Long welcomed in home and institutional kitchens 
for its convenience, economy and flavor—frozen 
citrus is now acknowledged the “nutritive equal” of 
fresh. The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association has declared* that— 
under modern processing methods—approximately 
98 percent of the vitamin C content can be retained 
in the frozen concentrated juice. And, when properly 
stored (below its freezing point), there is practically no 
loss of vitamin C. Frozen citrus can thus be confidently 
recommended for diets at all ages, including infancy. 


*J.A.M.A. 146:35, 1951. 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION « LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA “wu 


ORANGES ¢ GRAPEFRUIT ¢ TANG 
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